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PREFACE. 


I cannot hope at the present day to present 
the theory of bimetallism in a form which will 
attract greater attention than it has hitherto 
received ; but it has appeared to me to be de- 
sirable that the whole theory should be re-stated 
for the convenience of those who have not fol- 
lowed the course of discussion of the question 
in recent years, and that certain popular mis- 
apprehensions regarding it should be removed. 
Moreover, the time has now arrived when the 
effects of the abandonment of bimetallism by 
the Latin Union on the welfare of India and of 
England may profitably be examined. For these 
reasons I have decided, rightly or wrongly, to 
place the present work before the public. The 
views which I express are, of course, my per- 
sonal views, and must not be supposed to repre- 
sent the opinions of the Government of India. 
The total demonetisation of either gold or 
silver is an impossibility, and the question of the 
best method of using two metals as money is, 
therefore, one of the very greatest importance. 
I have tried to show that the best results for 
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the whole world will be obtained by using them 
as money at a fixed ratio to be determined by 
common consent, and I have taken the oppor- 
tunity of explaining that the bimetallists do not, 
as is sometimes supposed, wish to fix the market 
price of a commodity by law; the bimetallists 
merely advocate a system of currency which has 
the advantage of rendering the market ratio of 
gold to silver very nearly constant. 

When France maintained the bimetallic sys- 
tem, there was no law in the French Code which 
prevented the holder of either gold or silver 
from selling it in the open market for what it 
would fetch. 

An examination of the economic facts of the 
last twelve years leads to the conclusion that 
there would in any case have been a fall in prices 
after 1873, due to increased population, increased 
wealth, increased trade, and increased production 
of commodities ; but that this fall in prices has 
been aggravated in countries using the gold 
standard, and checked, or altogether obviated, in 
countries using the silver standard by the par- 
tial demonetisation of silver. 

In so far as this has been the case, the 
silver countries have unquestionably gained, 
while the gold countries have lost. 

On the other hand, the silver countries that 
had debts in gold have lost,’ and so have all 
persons whose incomes were in silver, but who 
had incurred obligations payable in gold. 
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Both silver and gold countries have lost by 
the additional element of uncertainty introduced 
into all operations of commerce between such. 
countries, as well as by the check imposed on 
the flow of capital from gold to silver countries. 

It cannot be hoped that the adoption of 
universal bimetallism would bring back gold 
prices to their old level, or even prevent the 
possibility of a fall in future years ; but it would 
have a material effect in this direction, and would 
thereby mitigate the evils from which all coun- 
tries with a gold standard are now suffering. 

If bimetallism be not accepted by the nations 
of the world, every fall in the gold price of 
silver will be followed by a corresponding decline 
in the gold prices of commodities, by increased 
disinclination of capitalists in London to invest 
money in India, by a reduction of profits, and a 
general increase of the burden of obligations 
already contracted in England; and no man can 
foresee the time when these evils will cease. A 
great crash may be expected if the monometal- 
lists of France and America show that they pos- 
sess the courage of their convictions by altogether 
demonetising silver, and selling the depreciated 
metal in the open market. It would take many 
years to obliterate the effects of the calamities 
which would then be experienced; and when 
equilibrium had been at last reached, it would 
still be in the power of the monometallists to 
reproduce similar disasters by persuading other 
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nations to demonetise silver, or at any rate to 
attempt to do so. 

To ensure the final overthrow of the mono- 
metallic theory, it is only necessary that an 
attempt should be made to carry it out without 
reservation; and it is to be feared that no sufh- 
cient remedy for present evils can be expected 
until some such attempt is made, and until 
monometallism is felt to be intolerable by the 
countries with which the final decision between 
the two systems of currency rests. 

Some years ago a writer of eminence laid 
great stress on the prejudice of “ our straight- 
forward English minds” in favour of mono- 
metallism, and declared that “the unlikely look” 
of bimetallism would “ have as much or more 
effect on most English minds than any argu- 
ment.” 

He was probably right as to the tendency of 
many minds to judge of a thing by its “ unlikely 
look” rather than by argument; but there are 
certain facts which even the most ‘“‘straight- 
forward English minds” will find it diffi- 
cult to reject on account of their “unlikely 
look.”’ 

Between 1873 and 1884 the value of the 
foreign trade of England, measured by her 
standard of value, decreased by °6 per cent.; in 
the same period the value of the foreign trade 
of India, measured by the Indian silver stan- 
dard, increased by 574 per cent., and during this 
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time there was no depreciation of silver in India 
as compared with commodities. 

The following table shows the price of wheat 
in periods of seven years, from 1861 to 1881, 
in England and in the three chief wheat-pro- 
ducing provinces of India, and also the average 
price of wheat in 1882-83-84 in both coun- 


tries :— 
Price or WHRAT. 


. England, shillings | India, rupees per 
Period. Dee quarter. 1,000! bs. : 
1861-—67 ee 60°25 20°7 
1868—-74 eas 5°25 24°9 
1875—1881 ae 46°83 23°6 
1882—84 si 40°75 22°7 


The average price of wheat in England in 
1882-83-84 was less than the average price of 
wheat during the preceding 21 years by 19°7 per 
cent. The average price of wheat in India fell 
only 1°7 per cent. If the figures of 1885 were 
compared with those of the period 1861 to 1881, 
the contrast would be still more striking, as 
wheat in England has fallen far below the 
average of 1882-84, while its price in India 
remains almost the same. The English farmer 
might accept the fall with the less regret if he 
thought the English people had gained by having 
cheap bread; but the gain is unreal, in so far as 
all the products of English industry have expe- 
rienced a similar fall—in other words, in so far 


as the fall in price is due to the appreciation 
of gold. 
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Nor is there any reason to suppose that the 
fall in gold prices is only temporary, or that we 
have yet reached the lowest limit. The diagrams 
at the end of Chapter XVIT. show the course of 
prices in England according to the index numbers 
of the Economist from 1845—50 to 18738, and 
also from 1873 to 1885, as well as the prices of 
silver during the same periods. 

From 1845-50 to 1873, while the world still 
retained the advantages of bimetallism, the range 
of gold prices in England was independent of 
the price of silver. Since 1873 the course of 
prices has been steadily downwards, and both 
the general fall in prices and the temporary fluc- 
tuations in prices have been in almost exact 
accordance with the rate of exchange between 
gold and silver. 

The only divergence occurs between 1883 
and 1884, and is due to the India Office having 
temporarily forced down the price of silver in 
the beginning of 1883, by placing bills on the 
market in unprecedented amounts. 

In the language of Mill, gold prices and the 
rate of exchange between silver and gold are 
connected by a law of causation, and we cannot 
doubt that if silver continues to fall relatively to 
gold, the gold prices of commodities will also 
continue to fall. 


Calcutta, 24th November, 1885. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Tue inconvenience of direct barter led in very 
early times to the use of money, and the first 
substance used to discharge, in some degree, the 
functions of money was, no doubt, one that was 
in general request, not perishable, and divisible 
without destruction or impairment of value. 

A man who had surplus wheat, or any other 
perishable commodity, found it convenient to 
exchange it for iron or copper although he had 
no immediate use for these metals, because the 
demand for iron or copper was so general and so 
steady that at a future period he could safely 
calculate on being able to get the same weight of 
wheat, or an equal value of other commodities, 
for the iron or copper which he accepted in 
exchange for wheat. 


Early use of 
money. 


The primary conditions on which the use of Primary condi- 


any substance as money depends are that the 

community should be willing to receive it freely 

in exchange for commodities, and that its value 
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in exchange for commodities should not be liable 
to serious depreciation. 

Iron, copper, salt, and many other commodi- 
ties, have been used as money, and in some places 
are still so used; but the superiority of silver 
and gold over other substances for use as money 
has long been established and is beyond question. 

The causes which have led to gold and silver 
being generally accepted as the material of the 
metallic currency of civilised nations are well 
known and need not be repeated. 

Although the money of the civilised world 
by a natural process came to be coined gold and 
silver, it will be obvious from what has been 
said regarding the conditions on which the use 
of money depends, that it is not essential that 
the currency should be composed of a substance 
possessing intrinsic value. 

A farmer will be willing to sell his horse for 
mere tokens if he knows that the tokens will be 
readily accepted by those from whom he may 
afterwards wish to purchase commodities, and if 
he knows that the tokens will be so limited in 
quantity as not to lose their value in exchange 
for commodities. 

Consequently we find that inconvertible 
paper currencies have frequently come into 
existence. The Government of a country has 
found itself in a position to compel the people 
of that country to accept paper tokens, and has 
forced them into circulation. 
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No such currency is, however, of any value 
for the final settlement of balances between two 
nations. Inconvertible paper may be taken in a 
foreign country, but only on the understanding 
that it can be exchanged in the country of origin 
for something which possesses intrinsic value. 

For the reason just stated an inconvertible 
paper currency is inferior to a metallic currency ; 
but the chief and fatal objection to it is the 
impossibility of feeling certain that the issue of 
inconvertible paper money will be so limited as 
to prevent depreciation. 

The farmer can sell his horse for sovereigns 
in full hope that three months afterwards he 
will be able to buy another horse, equally good, 
for the same sum. If, however, he parts with 
his horse in exchange for tokens, and if the 
Government afterwards largely increases the 
issue of tokens,—and Governments are at times 
very strongly tempted to do so,—he may find 
that it will take twice as many tokens to pur- 
chase another horse, or, in other words, that he 
has sold his horse in exchange for what turns 
out to be only half the price he must pay for an 
equally good horse. 

Inconvertible paper money is obviously the 
cheapest form of currency, but in spite of its 
economy all nations are anxious to possess a 
currency which possesses intrinsic value. They 
find it much safer to trust to the natural laws 


which regulate the production of the precious 
B 2 
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metals than to rely upon the wisdom and modera- 
tion of the best Government. 

Although the use of money is economised by 
credit, and although nations have from time to 
time had recourse to an inconvertible paper 
currency, the legal tender money of the civilised 
world is essentially gold and silver, and, so far 
as can be foreseen, will continue to be gold and 
silver. 

Some nations have a gold currency, others a 
silver currency, others again a currency which is 
partly silver and partly gold; it is obviously of 
great importance that the material of the cur- 
rency should be employed in the manner which 
will give the hest results for the whole world. 
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EXTENT TO WHICH GOLD AND SILVER DISCHARGE, 
RESPECTIVELY, THE DUTIES OF MONEY. 


Goup and silver owe almost the whole of their 
value to the fact that they can be converted 
into, and used as, money. 

If gold and silver were absolutely excluded 
from the currency of the world, their value 
would be greatly reduced, if it did not almost 
entirely cease to exist; and if either gold or 
silver were largely excluded from the currency of 
the world the value of the metal so excluded 
would experience a very great fall. 

For convenience of reference I give here 
estimates of the total annual production of gold 
and silver from 1849 to 1853. 

The production of gold from 1849 to 1875 1s 
given on the authority of Tooke and Newmarch 
and the Economist ; the production of silver from 
1852 to 1875 on the authority of Sir Hector 
Hay. The figures for both metals from 1876 to 
18838 are those given by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury of the United States. 

The figures showing the production of silver 
in 1849, 1850, and 1851, are taken from an 
estimate by the American Bureau of Statistics. 


Gold and silver 
owe their value 
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use as money. 
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The value of the production of silver in the 
later years is its value according to the former 
ratio between gold and silver, and without 
allowing for the relative depreciation of silver in 
recent years. 





Year Gold | Silver. | Total. 
£ ! £ | £ 
1849, 5,420,000 9,000,000 | 14,420,000 
1850, 8,890,000 8,900,000 17,790,000 
1851 . 13,520,000 8,700,000 22,220,000 
1852 : 27,030,000 8,120,000 35,150,000 
1853 aa 28,080,000 8,120,000 | 36,200,000 
1854 ' 98,280,000 8,120,000 36,400,000 
1855 | 30,240,000 8,120,000 38,360,000 
1856 | $2,250,000 8,130,000 40,380,000 
1857... | +: 27,645,000 8,130,000 35,775,000 
1858, 24,411,000 8,130,000 32,541,000 
1859 21,458,000 8,150,000 29,608,000 
1860 18,683,000 8,160,000 26,843,000 
1861 22,454,000 8,540,000 30,994,000 
1862 22,118,000 9,040,000 31,158,000 
1863 20,115,000 9,840,000 29,955,000 
1864 18,996,000 10,340,000 29,336,000 
1865 20,254,000 10,390,000 30,644,000 
1866 | 21,720,000 10,145,000 31,865,000 
1867 ! 20,700,000 10,845,000 | 31,545,000 
1868 | 19.5142000 10,045,000 | 29,559,000 
1869 '  91..283,000 9,500,000 | 30,783,000 
1870 | 19,050,000 10,315,000 | 29,365,000 
1871 | 21,793,000 12,210,000 | 34,003,000 
1872 | 17,568,000 13,050,000 1: 30,619,000 
1873 | 21,946,000 14,050,000 | — 35,996,000 
1874 | 19,880,000 14,300,000 | 34,180,000 
1875 | 20,353,000 16,100,000 36,453,000 
1876 | 93,400,000 20,100,000 43,500,000 
1877 ' 28,400,000 16,600,000 40,000,000 
1878 , 24,400,000 19,500,000 43,900,000 
1879 | 29,300,000 19,800,000 42,100,000 
1880 | 91,900,000 19,900,000 41,800,000 
1881 | 21,200,000 21,000,000 42,200,000 
1882 | 20,300,000 22,600,000 42,900,000 
1883 i; 19,800,000 23,400,000 | 42,700,000 
| 





The reader will recollect that no estimate of 


eannotbemade the world’s production of gold or silver can 


absolutely ac- 


pretend to more than a very moderate degree ot 
accuracy. 
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Thus it will be seen that the table on the 
preceding page indicates a large increase in the 
production of both gold and silver for 1876. 
This apparent increase is no doubt due chiefly to 
the fact that the figures for years subsequent to 
1875 are taken from a different authority. 

It might at first sight appear that the extent 
to which gold and silver discharge, respectively, 
the duties of money, could be determined by 
ascertaining the ratio which the total amount of 
silver circulating as coin bears to the total 
amount of gold circulating as coin, but it would 
probably give a more accurate result if we could 
compare the total quantities of gold and silver 
either used as coin, or hoarded in view to being 
turned into coin in case of need. 

In consequence of their use as money, gold 
and silver are very largely hoarded, especially in 
the East; and as it is assumed that gold and 
silver can always be converted into coin, or will 
fetch their full value in exchange for coin, the 
person who hoards them is often content to 
hoard them in the form of uncoined bullion. 
Though not hoarded in the form of coin, they 
are hoarded as representatives of value; and if 
other metals were substituted as money for gold 
and silver, the new metals would have to supply 
the amount required for hoarding. It is, there- 
fore, fair to say that not only the silver or gold 
which is circulating as coin, but also the silver 
or gold which is hoarded with a view to being 
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made into coin in case of need, is performing the 
duty of money. 

It is impossible to say what amount of gold 
and silver is hoarded as a reserve against a time 
of distress, and what amount of bullion is used 
simply to produce articles of luxury, and without 
any intention of its being thrown into the cur- 
rency in a time of pressure; as we are unable to 
determine the relative amounts of gold and silver 
which are used as coin and for the purpose of 
hoarding we must be content to compare the 
relative amounts of the two metals which are 
believed to be in the hands of man. The con- 
clusion at which we shall arrive in this way will 
be sufficiently accurate for the purpose we have 
In view. 

The amount of gold and silver in the hands 
of man in 1492 was only a fraction of the 
amount in existence at the present day; but on 
the discovery of America very valuable mines of 
sold and silver came to be worked, and it is 
estimated that from 1493 to 1848 as much as 
1,200 millions sterling of silver was produced, 
and rather more than half that amount of gold. 

After 1848 the relative rate of production 
altered rapidly, and at one period (1853 to 1897) 
the value of the gold produced was more than 
three times the value of the silver produced. 

From 1857, however, the amount of the gold 
produced fell off, and that of the silver increased, 
so that at the present time the production of 
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silver is somewhat in excess of that of gold, 
though if we allow for the depreciation of silver 
in value relatively to gold, the value of the 
silver and gold produced every year appears to 
be very nearly equal. 

The total amount of gold and silver in ex- 
istence at the present day cannot, of course, be 
accurately known ; but, according to Tooke and 
Newmarch, in 1850 there was in existence 154 
millions of pounds (troy) of gold, and 3743 
millions of pounds (troy) of silver. Gold being at 
that date worth 154 times its weight of silver, 
it follows that the value of the gold was to the 
value of the silver, nearly, as 5 to 8, or, in other 
words, silver discharged eight-thirteenths, and 
gold five-thirteenths, of the duty of metallic 
money. 

Ernest Seyd calculated that in 1871 there 
existed 750 millions sterling of gold in the form 
of coin and bars held by banks and in the 
market, and 649 millions sterling of silver held 
in the same form. These figures would show 
that in that year gold discharged rather more 
than one-half of the whole duty of money, but 
it should be recollected that they do not include 
sums hoarded, and I have little doubt that there 
is more silver hoarded than gold. 

Mr. Dana Horton has estimated that in 1876 
the total stock of gold in the hands of man was 
£1,100 millions, and of silver £1,500 millions. 
This calculation would show that in 1876 silver 
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did rather less than eight-thirteenths of the 
duty of money, and that gold did rather more 
five-thirteenths. 

The total production of gold and silver from 
1877 to 1883 has been, according to the table 
already given, £152,800,000 and £142,800,000 
respectively, the gold showing a tendency to 
decrease, and the silver to increase. 

If we take Mr. Dana Horton’s figures for 
1876 as our starting point, and place the total 
loss of the precious metals from all causes at 
4 millions of gold and 6 millions of silver yearly, 
we find that the quantities of gold and silver in 
the hands of man at the end of 1888 were, in 
round numbers, 1,224 millions and 1,600 millions 
sterling, respectively. 

The Director of the United States Mints has 
estimated the gold coinage of the civilised world 
at 3,943 millions of dollars, and the silver coin- 
uge at 2,755 millions of dollars; the Director’s 
figures do not include China, where the currency 
is silver. Bearing this fact in mind, and recol- 
lecting also that more silver than gold is hoarded, 
we cannot doubt that at least one-half of the 
whole duty of gold and silver as money is dis- 
charged by silver alone, even after making an 
allowance for the present relative depression of 
silver. 


CHAPTER III. 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF ENTIRELY DEMONETISING EITHER 
GOLD OR SILVER. 


THE conclusion at which we have arrived in 
Chapter II. regarding the relative importance of 
gold and silver as the medium of exchange, and 
which is substantially not open to question, 
enables us to form some conception of what 
would be the effect of entirely demonetising 
silver and substituting gold. 

This change would not, of course, affect the 
total wealth of the world. The land would be 
as productive, and human industry as efficient 
as before, but silver would practically cease to 
have any value, while gold would have doubled 
in value. In other words, property worth from 
1,200 to 1,500 millions sterling would have been 
transferred from the pockets of one class to those 
of another. Nor would this change, gigantic as 
it 1s, represent the whole of the facts; all debtors 
would have their debts doubled, while their 
creditors would gain in a corresponding degree. 

To make any such change in the currency of 
the world equitable, it would be necessary to 
take from every human being one-half of the 
gold he possessed, and to transfer it in appro- 
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priate quantities to the holders of silver, to reduce 
all gold coins to half their former weight, and 
to substitute for silver coins gold ones containing 
half as much gold as equivalent gold coins would 
have contained before the demonetisation of 
silver. All obligations contracted before the 
change would in the same way require to be 
adjusted with reference to the new and increased 
value of gold. 

The operation is one that could not be carried 
out and that will never be attempted, but what 
has been stated will enable the reader to form 
some conception of the disasters which must 
ensue if gold be very much more largely em- 
ployed as coin than silver. It would, roughly 
speaking, be fair and in accordance with the 
present position of gold and silver that half the 
nations of the world should use silver and half 
of them gold as metallic money. If two-thirds 
of the nations took to gold and left one-third 
with silver, the evils would be enormous; if 
three-fourths chose gold, the evils would be still 
greater; and if the whole world chose gold to 
the exclusion of silver, the evils would be such 
as I have already indicated. 

I have stated extreme cases in order to illus- 
trate the evils of change, but there are many 
intermediate courses involving only minor degrees 
of loss. For instance, six-tenths of the nations 
might adopt gold, leaving four-tenths to silver ; 
and the nations who adopted gold as their 
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standard might, to a greater or less extent, use 
silver for a subsidiary coinage. 

It cannot, however, be too strongly stated 
that any material change in the amount of duty 
as money discharged by gold and silver involves 
an unfair transfer of property from one class to 
another. If gold is called on to discharge 
heavier duties than before, it will rise in value, 
and silver, having less duties to discharge, will 
fall. All holders of gold will gain, all holders 
of silver will lose. All gold debtors will lose, all 
gold creditors gain; all silver debtors gain, all 
silver creditors lose. 

It might be thought that the countries with 
a gold coinage would gain and those with a 
silver coinage lose when gold was called on to 
discharge a heavier share of the duties of money; 
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disadvantage would not be on the side of the 
countries using gold. The gain of the gold 
countries would lie in the fact that, imternation- 
ally, their coin would be worth more than before, 
and the silver countries would lose from the 
opposite cause. On the other hand, the gold 
countries would suffer from a contracting cur- 
rency and the silver countries from an expanding 
‘currency, and the evils which attend a contrac- 
tion of the currency are much greater than those 
which follow its expansion. 

Great authorities hold that the whole world 
will probably suffer in future from a contracting 
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currency. If this be the case, the partial de- 
monetisation of silver would be a distinct gain 
to countries with a silver standard, and a distinct 
loss to countries with a gold standard. 

The complete demonetisation of either gold 
or silver is absolutely impossible, and this con- 
clusion is now almost universally accepted, 
although twenty or thirty years ago, when the 
production of gold was so much in excess of that 
of silver, there were eminent authorities who 
held that silver might be demonetised in favour 
of gold, and others who held that gold must be 
demonetised to prevent the indefinite deprecia- 
tion of the currency. 

The course of public opinion on this question 
is very clearly indicated by the proceedings of 
the three Monetary Conferences held at Paris in 
1867, 1878, and 1881. 

The first Conference had for its object the 
udoption of an uniform and universal coinage. 
The importance of an universal monetary unit 
was exaggerated in its deliberations, and it con- 
sequently advocated a gold standard, supple- 
mented temporarily with silver. 

The Conference of 1878 came to exactly the 
opposite conclusion, and declared that it was 
“necessary to maintain in the world the 
monetary functions of silver as well as those of 
gold,” while leaving to each State to choose 
either gold or silver, or both, as the material for 
its currency. 
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The Commissioners who represented the 
British Government at the Monetary Conference 
of 1878 were permitted to attend only on the 
express understanding that the question to be 
submitted to the Conference was not an open 
one so far as the United Kingdom was concerned, 
and that England would in no way depart from 
the policy which she had pursued for the 
previous sixty years; or, in other words, that 
she was determined to maintain the gold mono- 
metallic standard. 

The English Commissioners in their Report 
presented to Parliament, while declaring that 
they were of opinion that the impossibilities of 
establishing a bimetallic system by common 
agreement for all the world were so obvious that 
it was not worth while urging the matter, never- 
theless gave it as their opinion that “‘a single 
gold standard throughout the world would be a 


false utopia, and that further steps in that direc- - 


tion might tend to produce incalculable disasters 
to the commerce of the world.” ‘They considered 
that the aim of the various States should be “to 
keep silver in the position which it occupies as 
the partner or natural ally of gold in all parts of 
the world where it might be possible to do so,” 
and “that a campaign undertaken against silver 
would be exceedingly dangerous, even for the 
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orders in the economic situation, and produce a 
more disastrous crisis, than a general effort on 
the part of all States to rid themselves of their 
silver at the same time.”’ 

Considering the position in which the Com- 
missioners were placed, no stronger testimony 
could be given to the impossibility of demone- 
tising silver. 

In the Monetary Conference of 1881 the 
impossibility of demonetising silver was practi- 
cally admitted to be beyond question. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OF THE USE OF TWO METALS AS MONEY. 


It has been shown in the preceding chapter, 
both by argument and on the basis of authority, 
that gold and silver must continue to be used as 
money unless we are prepared to accept a social 
cataclysm. It remains to consider in what 
way the functions of money can best be dis- 
charged by the use of two metals. 

There are many ways in which two metals 
might be used as money. For instance, one set 
of countries might use one metal, and another set 
of countries might use the other metal. Or coin 
might be made to consist of the two metals 
mixed in a definite proportion. Or the two 
metals might, as some allege, circulate side by 
side at a ratio fixed by law, and the ratio might 
either be fixed once for all, or altered from time 
to time. There are doubtless other ways in 
which two metals might be used as money ; but 
in the present day those persons who occupy 
themselves with the question of the use of gold 
and silver as money fall naturally into two 
parties. One party contends that it is possible 
to use both metals as money, a fixed ratio being, 
for certain purposes, established by law between 
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them when coined into money; and that it is 
expedient, if not absolutely necessary so to use 
them; the other party contends that a fixed 
ratio between the two metals is an impossibility, 
both in theory and in practice, and that each 
country can and should use one only of 
the metals as its standard, the ratio of ex- 
change between the two metals being left 
to adjust itself by the operation of natural 
laws. 

For all practical purposes it will be sufficient 
to deal only with the question in dispute be- 
tween these two parties.* 

The problems connected with questions re- 
lating to the currency are so complex in their 
nature that it will be best to begin the attack on 
them in the simplest form to which they can be 
reduced. This course has the sanction of Muill, 
who observes that “on a subject so full of com- 
plexity as that of currency and prices, it is 
necessary to lay the foundation of our theory in 
a thorough understanding of the most simple 
cases, which we shall always find lying as a 
groundwork or substratum under those which 
arise in practice.” 


* T have not thought it necessary to consider a proposal which 
has recently been discussed, namely, to fix a ratio between gold 
and silver as a temporary measure, and to vary it, by authority, 
from time to time according to the state of the market. This 
system would not remove the evils from which we now suffer, 
would be found intolerable in practice, and is unnecessary, since 
if the ratio were once fixed for the world it would never require 
to be altered 
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Let us, then, suppose that there are but two 
nations in the world, living side by side, and 
with a population of one million souls in each. 
Let us further suppose that the population of 
each increases at the rate of 10,000 per annum, 
and that the aggregate wealth increases exactly 
in the ratio of the population. Let us also sup- 
pose that one nation uses a metal which we shall 
call 4, and the other a metal which we shall call 
B, as money, and that the quantity of metal 4 
and metal B produced is just sufficient to in- 
crease the currencies of the two countries in 
exact proportion to their growth -in population 
and in wealth, and that the two nations are, so 
far as regards their economic conditions, in a 
perfectly stationary state, everything increasing 
in exact proportion to the increase of population. 

For the sake of simplifying the problem, we 
will further suppose that none of the metal used 
as money is lost, wasted, or employed in the 
arts. 

We will also suppose that one of these na- 
tions has got a currency of 10 coins of metal 
A per head, or 10 million coins in all. As the 
population increases at the rate of 10,000 
per annum, and as everything in the country 
increases in exactly the same ratio, it is clear 
that an addition to the currency of 100,000 
(10,000 x 10) coins should be made yearly if 
prices are to remain the same. 

In other words, the production of metal 4 

c2 
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should be just sufficient to supply 100,000 
coins yearly. 

We will suppose the second nation to hold as 
currency ten times as much of metal B as the 
first nation possesses of 4, and that metal B is 
only one-tenth as valuable as metal 4, weight 
for weight. The second nation will consequently 
have a currency composed of 100 coins per head, 
or of 100 millions of coins in all; and as the 
increase of population is 10,000 yearly it will be 
necessary that the metal B should be produced 
at such a rate as to be able to supply 1,000,000 
coins annually. 

If the two nations continue to increase in 
population and wealth as we have supposed, and 
if the metals from which their coin is made are 
produced yearly at the rate of 100,000 and 
1,000,000 pieces respectively, it is clear that we 
shall have a state of things in which the pur- 
chasing power of coins of metals 4 and B will 
remain perfectly stationary. 

Let us now suppose that metal 4 is suddenly 
found in larger quantities, and that the produc- 
tion rises to 200,000 coins yearly. 

If matters had continued in their old course, 
there would have been 10,100,000 coins at the 
end of the first year, and prices would have been 
exactly the same as before. But there are 
actually 10,200,000 coins in existence; and as 
there is no greater demand for coins than before, 
it follows that the coins will fall in value. This 
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is owing to the invariable law which regulates 
demand and supply. 

We may assume that the metal 4 continues 
to be produced in larger and larger quantities 
until, when the population reaches 2,000,000, 
the currency, instead of being composed of 
20,000,000 coins, 1s composed of 30,000,000 
coins, and three coins are actually doing the 
work that was formerly done by two coins. In 
other words, a coin will only purchase two-thirds 
of what it would formerly have purchased, and 
the coins composing the currency have become 
depreciated to the extent of one-third of their 
former value. 

In the other nation, on the contrary, the 
increase of currency has been exactly propor- 
tional to the work it had to do, and prices have 
remained the same. ‘The one country has ex- 
perienced a rise in prices due to over-supply of 
the material of the currency; the other has had 
the benefit of stationary prices. 

Before the increase in rate of production of 
metal 4 began, one lb. of that metal purchased 
the same amount of wheat that could be obtained 
in exchange for 10 lbs. of metal B, and one lb. 
of metal 4 was exchangeable for 10 lbs. of 
metal B. 

Under the new conditions, 10 Ibs. of metal B 
will still purchase as much wheat as before, while 
one lb. of metal 4 will only purchase two-thirds 
of that amount; it follows that one lb. of metal 
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A will now exchange for only 6% Ibs. of metal B, 
instead of for 10 Ibs. 

The.xesult therefore has been that there has 
been @ Yise of prices in the first nation, and 
simultaneously an alteration in the rates at 
which the two metals exchange. 

If we assume that the production of metal B 
has been decreasing while that of metal 4 has 
been increasing, we get a double effect. Prices 
will have risen in the country that uses metal 4, 
and fallen in the country that uses metal J. 
Both countries will have suffered from variation 
in prices, and there will have been also a varia- 
tion in the ratio in which the two metals 
exchange against each other. 

It will readily be understood that prices 
might rise by one-third in the first country, 
while they fell by one-third in the second 
country. The total amount of the two currencies 
taken together would, in this case, be exactly 
what it ought to be in order that prices might 
remain stationary ; but one country would have 
one-third too much, and the other one-third too 
little, and consequently one country would suffer 
from a rise and the other from a fall in prices. 

At this stage the question naturally arises, 
whether it would be possible by any means to 
so arrange matters that the excess in one country 
should balance the deficit in the other, and that 
both countries should have the benefit of stated 
prices 
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Assuming, as before, that the population in 
each country has increased from 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000, and that there has arisen al. excess of 
one-third of the total currency in one country 
and a deficiency to the extent of one-third in 
the other, we find that the country which ought 
to have had 20 millions of 4 coins has got 26% 
millions ; the other country required 200 millions 
of B coins, but has only got 1334 millions. 

An obvious remedy for the variation in prices 
in the two countries is that one-third ‘of the 
population of the second country should give 
up the use of the metal B and use metal 4. 

If this be done, we shall have 23% millions of 
people with 26% millions of 4 coins, or 10 coins 
per head, and 14 millions of people with 1334 
millions of B coins, or 100 coins per head. As 
these are the amounts per head required by our 
hypothesis to maintain equilibrium, prices will 
neither rise nor fall in the two countries, and 
the coins will interchange at the rate of 1 to 10, 
as before. 

We thus see that if the production of one This can be 
metal increases just as much as that of the other sche ene 
falls, it is possible by a redistribution of the reget 
population using the two metals to bring about using the two 
equilibrium in prices. 

If the production of one metal fell off and And Jn say 
that of the other remained stationary, it would m mum variation 
not be possible to bring about equilibrium by cals ve 


any redistribution ; but it would be possible by ee 7 
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redistributing the population to spread the effect 
of the excess production over both countries, and 
in this way to diminish the maximum amount 
of the rise in prices. If no redistribution were 
made, prices would rise in one country and 
remain stationary in the other. By redistribu- 
tion we can reduce the variation in price to half 
what it otherwise would have been, but at the 
same time we bring double the population under 
the influence of the rise. 

It is obviously better that the variation in 
prices should be reduced in degree by being 
spread over the whole world than that the total 
rise due to excess production should fall on a 
few countries. 

The most unfavourable case would arise when 
the rate of production of both metals increased 
equally or decreased equally at the same time. 
In such case no distribution that could be made 
would have any effect. But if the rate of pro- 
duction of one metal increased while that of the 
other decreased, or if they both rose or both fell 
together, but one more rapidly than the other, 
it would be possible by a redistribution of the 
population using the two metals to reduce the 
maximum variation in price due to the rise or 
fall in the rate of production of the metals. 

In other words, by redistribution of the 
population a steadying effect on prices could be 
produced in every case but one; and that one is 
not likely to occur in practice. 
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Although it is possible to show that, in 
theory, a steadying influence could be exercised 
on prices by redistributing the population using 
the two metals, it must be admitted that any such 
process is out of the question in practice. Who 
is to say that the production of one metal has so 
increased in reference to the other metal as to 
make a redistribution of population desirable? 
Who is to investigate the thousand elements 
that affect price, and to say there is a general 
rise or a general fall, and that it is due to 
increased or diminished production of one of the 
precious metals rather than to some other cause ? 
And, above all, what probability is there that 
any nation would change its currency at the 
bidding of some authority to which it owed 
no allegiance, and whose dicta must be of very 
doubtful correctness ? 

It is wholly impossible in practice to readjust 
the currencies of different countries from time to 
time, so as to assign to each of two metals the 
exact amount of duty as money which involves 
the minimum alteration in prices. 
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CHAPTER V. 


BRIEF EXAMINATION OF PRINCIPLES WHICH SOME 
AUTHORITIES HOLD SHOULD REGULATE THE USE 
OF GOLD AND SILVER BY DIFFERENT NATIONS. 


Two principles which, it has sometimes been 
said, should regulate the distribution of the 
countries of the world between gold and silver 
may now conveniently be noticed. The two 
principles that have been put forward are— 


(1) All rich nations should use gold, and all 


poor ones silver ; or 


(2) All civilised nations should use gold, 
and all uncivilised nations silver. 


These principles are open to so many objec- 
tions that it is difficult to deal with them 
seriously. What is to be done if a rich nation 
becomes poor, or if an uncivilised nation becomes 
civilised ? 

What will happen if all nations become 
equally civilised or equally rich? 

Who is to decide with binding authority 
what nations are rich, and what nations are 
civilised? Will not each nation decide for itself 
whether it is poor or rich ; whether it is civilised 
or uncivilised ? 
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Why should a poor nation use silver? If 
a nation requires £10,000,000 as currency, it 
will have to pay the same for it, whether it 
chooses gold or silver. There is no economy in 
using a silver currency rather than a gold one. 
In either case the currency must be of a certain 
value, and therefore a silver currency will cost 
just as much as a gold one. 

Small debts can, no doubt, be most con- 
veniently discharged with silver coins, because 
gold coins of very small value would be so 
minute as to be inconvenient to handle, and, 
presumably, the proportion of small debts is 
greater in a poor country than in a rich one; 
but rich countries as well as poor ones find it 
necessary to issue a subsidiary coinage in silver, 
copper, or bronze, for the payment of small debts, 
and a poor country will simply require a larger 
proportion of these subsidiary coins. 

What Jikelihood is there that a division 
based on the comparative wealth or degree of 
civilisation of the nations of the world would 
permanently coincide with a division based on 
the relative capacity of gold and silver to meet 
the demand for an increase of the currency ? 
None whatever. 

Other rules also have been prescribed for 
regulating the use of silver. One is that the 
nation that has got a gold standard should keep 
to the gold standard, and the nation that has 
got a silver standard should keep to its silver 
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standard. Another is that each nation should 
do exactly as it likes. There is something to be 
said for the former of these principles ; indeed, 
the only objection to it is that it would confine 
the effect of over or under production of any 
metal to half the nations of the world instead of 
distributing it over the whole world. 

The latter principle is the one that now 
regulates the use of gold and silver by the 
world. I do not know anything to be said 
in its favour. 


CHAPTER VI. 


EFFECT ON PRICES OF USING TWO METALS AS 
CURRENCY AT A FIXED RATIO. 


It has already been shown that if two metals 
are in use in different countries as money, the 
greatest possible stability of price can, in theory, 
be obtained by an alteration from time to time 
of the proportion of the total population using 
each metal; and I have admitted that in practice 
any such modification is impossible. 

Is it possible to devise any practicable means 
of using the two metals as money which will 
give the same stability of price that would be 
obtainable if we could only distribute the two 
metals at our wish among the populations of the 
world ? 

About this question rages the dispute of the 
monometallists and the bimetallists. 

The contention of the bimetallists is that it 
is possible to declare a fixed ratio of exchange, 
for certain purposes, between the two metals 
when used as money, debts being paid at the 
option of the debtor in coins of either metal, and 
that the existence of this fixed ratio for the 
purposes of the currency will control and regulate 
the market price of the two metals so as to 
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prevent it from varying in any material degree 
from the fixed legal ratio of the currency. 

In order to test the effect on prices of 
declaring a fixed ratio between the two metals 
when coined, let us again make the assumptions 
that were made on page 17. We shall then 
have, at starting, a population of one million 
with a currency of 10,000,000 coins of 4 metal, 
and another population of one million with a 
currency of the same value, but consisting of 
100,000,000 coins of B metal. 

Assuming that both countries remain mono- 
metallic, we shall have in the next stage a 
population of two millions with a currency of 
262 millions of 4 coins, being an excess of 
62 millions of coins, and we shall have another 
population of two millions with only 1333 
millions of #B coins, showing a deficit of 66% 
millions of B coins. 

At the old ratio of 10 to 1, the 62 millions 
of 4 coins which are in excess are exactly of the 
same value as the 662 millions of B coins. 

If, then, before the rate of production of the 
two metals began to vary it had been declared 
that the A and B coins were full legal tender at 
the ratio of 1 to 10 throughout both countries, 
we should, according to the bimetallists, have 
had 262 millions of 4 coins and 133: millions of 
B coins forming the currency for four millions 
of people. The 1333 millions of B coins being 
worth 132 millions of 4 coins, it follows that the 
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value of the total currency is 40 millions of 4 
coins, or, in other words, we have for four 
millions of people a currency which is of the 
value of 10 coins of 4 metal per head. This 
is the exact amount required by our hypothesis 
to ensure stability of price, and we consequently 
see that the alternative and optional use of the 
two metals as money at a fixed ratio secures 
stability of price, provided that the two metals 
do actually circulate side by side at that ratio. 


Can two metals 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OBJECTIONS COMMONLY RAISED TO THE POSSI- 
BILITY OF TWO METALS CIRCULATING AT A 
FIXED RATIO. 


We have now got to the very heart of the 
bimetallic question. Will the two metals cir- 
culate side by side at the fixed ratio ?P 

Those who oppose the alternative or bi- 
metallic standard say that it is impossible to fix 
the relative values of commodities by law; for 
instance, one bushel of wheat cannot by law be 
made exchangeable for two bushels of oats. The 
two metals (gold and silver) are commodities ; 
therefore the ratio of exchange between them 
cannot be fixed by law. 

Some hold that under the operation of the 
rule that bad money tends to drive out good 
money, the metal that was the more easily pro- 
duced would gradually oust the other metal, 
while others declare that the ratio of exchange — 
between two metals must depend upon demand 
and supply, and cannot be fixed by law. 

It is also argued that the value of gold and 
silver must in the long run be determined in the 
one case by the cost of production of gold at the 
least productive gold mine that is worked, and 
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in the other case by the cost of production of 
silver at the least productive silver mine that is 
worked, and that it is consequently futile to 
attempt to lay down a fixed ratio for determining 
the relative value of gold and silver. 

Before proceeding to examine these argu- 
ments in detail, I wish to correct a misapprehen- 
sion which has been the cause of a great deal of 
opposition to bimetallism on the part of persons 
who have formed their opinions without a careful 
study of the subject. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the bimetal- 
lists wish to see a law passed which shall fix the 
market price of gold and silver. No man is to be 
forced to sell one lb. of gold for exactly 153 Ibs.* 
of silver if he can get more for it, or to be pre- 
vented from accepting less than 154 Ibs. of silver 
if he is willing to do so. Under the bimetallic 
system the State simply undertakes to coin both 
gold and silver freely if brought to it. It also 
declares that it will accept indifferently, in pay- 
ment of money due to it, coins of either metal, 
the relative amounts of coin required to dis- 
charge a debt being determined by the fixed 
ratio. All persons who enter into agreements 
with the State involving the receipt by them of 


*I use the old French ratio of 1 to 15} for convenience, but 
there is no magic in the ratio of 1 to 154 rather than in the ratio 
of 1 to 10 or 1 to 20. The ratio of 1 to 154 was the market ratio, 
or very close to it, in the beginning of the present century; it 
was adopted as the legal ratio by France, and this decision fixed 
the market ratio at 1 to 154 for 70 years. 
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money, must also be prepared to accept either 
gold or silver coin according to the fixed ratio ; 
and if two private persons enter into a contract 
involving the receipt and payment of money 
without specifying whether payments are to be 
made in gold or in silver, the person who has a 
payment to make is given the option of mak- 
ing it either in gold or silver, the quantity 
in each case being determined by the fixed 
ratio. 

Bimetallists do not claim that the market 
price of gold and silver shall be fixed by law. 
They desire to see the currency regulated in a 
certain way; and they hold that if this be done 
the ratio of the market will, for practical pur- 
poses, remain unchanged. 

In connection with this question I would call 
the reader’s attention to what was said in page 
5, that the value of gold and silver is almost 
entirely due ta their use as money, and that 
consequently the’ relative value of gold and 
silver depends upon the extent to which the 
different nations of the world use these metals 
as currency. If one nation after another decided 
to demonetise silver and to sell the silver con- 
tained in its currency, the value of silver rela- 
tively to commodities, and still more so in 
comparison with gold, could be made to fall to 
a very small fraction of its present value. On 
the other hand, if the nations of the world de- 
monetised gold and sold their gold, the value 
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of gold in relation to silver would experience a 
very great fall. 

In short, we see that the demand for gold or 
silver is due mainly to the extent to which the 
legislatures of the different countries decide to 
use these metals as money, and therefore their 
relative value is, and must continue to be, regu- 
lated by legislation. 

The only question is whether it is better to 
allow the legislatures to act independently in a 
haphazard way, making the ratio now this, now 
that, or whether the legislatures should act in 
unison, with a full knowledge of the problem, 
and legislate in such manner as to give the world 
a constant ratio between gold and silver, if it be 
possible to do so, and the blessing of prices 
as stable as it is possible to make them by a 
judicious management of the currency. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE FIXED RATIO BASED ON THE 
FACT THAT GOLD AND SILVER ARE COMMODITIES. 


In taking up the argument based on the con- 
tention that gold and silver are commodities, 
and that consequently the ratio of exchange 
between them cannot be fixed, I would, in the 
first place, remind the reader of the dangers that 
attend the use of general propositions. 

It is bad logic to prove that the ratio of 
exchange between wheat and barley cannot be 
fixed by law, to assert that the ratio of exchange 
between any two commodities cannot be so fixed, 
and to deduce from this general proposition the 
conclusion that the ratio of exchange between 
gold and silver cannot be fixed, when in fact by 
their being declared to be legal tender at a 
defined ratio, gold and silver are made subject to 
conditions which do not apply to any other com- 
modities. 

What is true of commodities generally is not 
necessarily true of gold and silver when they are 
given a status different from that of all other 
commodities. 

And, unquestionably, gold and silver when 
used as money under a bimetallic system, 
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possess qualities which other commodities do 
not possess. 

I can go into a hatter’s and offer him gold or 
silver coins for a hat, with a firm conviction that 
he will take them in exchange, and with an 
equally firm conviction that if I offered him 
wheat he would not take it. I can pay all my 
debts in gold or silver coin, offering either 
so many gold coins or so many silver coms. My 
creditors would not be bound to take either 
wheat or barley. I can pay all taxes in gold or 
silver coin, choosing either metal, and, according 
as I choose gold or silver, paying either a less or 
greater weight of metal according to the fixed 
legal ratio. I could not pay taxes by delivering 
wheat or barley, nor is there any fixed ratio at 
which Government would accept them. If I am 
cast in damages in a suit, I must pay so many 
gold or so many silver coins, not so much 
wheat. 

I mention these facts to show that though it 
may be impossible to fix a ratio of exchange by 
Jaw between wheat and barley, it must not be 
inferred therefrom that it is impossible to devise 
currency laws which will, in practice, have the 
effect of rendering constant the ratio of exchange 
between two metals forming the basis of the 
currency. 

If gold and silver are freely coined to form 
the currency of a country, and if they are 
declared to be a legal tender at a certain ratio, 
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they are thereby made subject to conditions 
which do not apply to wheat and barley; and it 
is impossible to argue that what holds good in 
the case of wheat and barley must also hold good 
in the case of gold and silver. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE FIXED RATIO BASED ON 
GRESHAM’S LAW. 


Lt us now consider the working of the law that 
bad money drives out good. 

It is almost an axiom that if a currency 
consists of two classes of coins of the same legal 
value, but of which one class of coins is intrinsi- 
cally more valuable than the other; and if there 
is a demand, other than the demand as money, 
for the material of which the coins are made, the 
coins which are intrinsically the more valuable 
will be withdrawn, to a greater or less extent, to 
supply this demand. 

Why is this the case? For the following 
reasons. ‘The two classes of coins are of equal 
value as legal tender, in payment of taxes, or 
debts, or, by law, in exchange for commodities, 
But if any one wishes to use the coins for any 
other purpose than as money, it is to his advan- 
tage to use those which are intrinsically the 
more valuable. Ten of the inferior coins are 
just as useful in paying debts, as ten of the 
better coins; but, for all purposes not connected 
with the currency, the latter class of coins is the 
more valuable. Therefore the coin which is 
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intrinsically the more valuable will be withdrawn 
for purposes not connected with the currency, 
in preference to the other coin, and the reduction 
of the total amount of the currency will be 
met by the introduction of an equal number of 
the inferior coins. In this way bad coin tends 
to drive out good, because for other purposes 
than use as money it is more economical to 
use the good coin. 

I admit that if coins made of different metals 
are circulating side by side at a ratio fixed by 
law, and if the cost of production of one of the 
metals decreases to a greater extent than is 
consistent with the fixed ratio, the metal which 
is more cheaply produced will tend to be coined 
more largely than would otherwise have been 
the case. If silver and gold coins are legal 
tender at the rate of 1 to 154, and if the cost of 
production would give a ratio of 1 to 17, there 
will certainly be an increase of the coinage 
of silver, and a reduction in the coinage of 
gold. 

The bimetallists, however, contend that if 
the ratio fell for an instant from 153 tol toa 
ratio of 17 to 1, there would immediately and 
ipso facto arise an increased demand for silver for 
coinage and a reduced demand of gold for coin- 
age, and that this increase of demand for silver 
and decrease of demand for gold would continue 
until the equilibrium of 154 to 1 was again 
brought about. 
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It appears to me impossible to doubt that if 
153 lbs. of silver serve my purpose as well as 
one lb. of gold, and if I can exchange one lb. of 
gold for 17 Ibs. of silver, I shall never bring my 
one lb. of gold to the mint to be coined. I shall 
prefer to exchange one |b. of gold for 17 lbs. of 
silver; of the 17 Ibs. of silver I shall take 
152 Ibs. to the mint to be coined, and I shall 
have saved 14 Ibs. of silver. 
If the ratio fixed by law between the two 
metals ever ceased in any material degree to be 
the ratio of the market, the dearer metal would 
at once be withdrawn from circulation and 
offered in exchange for the cheaper metal, and 
this process would go on as long as the diver- 
gence in ratio continued. The effect must be to 
bring about the fixed ratio again, or to withdraw 
the whole of the dearer metal from the currency. 
Either, therefore, the whole of the dearer Under the bi- 
metal will be withdrawn from circulation or the paaaperede ela 
ratio fixed by law between the two metals will **4 tte wil 
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silver is £20,000,000 sterling in each case. Let 
us further assume that the labour which pro- 
duced £20,000,000 worth of silver suddenly, 
owing to the discovery of new and more valuable 
mines, produces £30,000,000 (at the fixed legal 
ratio) and that consequently the ratio of the 
market falls to 1 to 17. Instantly there will be 
a profit to be made by exchanging gold for silver 
bullion and bringing the silver to the mint. 
The £700,000,000 of gold in the currency plus 
the year’s production of £20,000,000 would at 
once compete in exchange for the £30,000,000 
of silver just produced; everybody who owned 
gold coined or uncoined would hasten to ex- 
change it for silver at the rate of 1 to 17, and 
would find his profit in paying his debts and 
taxes at the ratio of 1 to 154. To suppose that 
any other ratio than that of 1 to 153 could be 
maintained for a single hour when the holders 
of £720,000,000 of gold were offering it for 
£30,000,000 sterling of silver at any rate better 
than 1 to 15}, is absurd. 

If both metals are freely coined into legal 
tender money throughout the world at a fixed 
ratio, no other ratio of exchange is possible, 
unless the production of one of the metals should 
be so overwhelming, and the demand for the 
other metal for purposes unconnected with the 
currency so great, that the whole of the scarcer 
metal is withdrawn from the currency for other 


purposes. 
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Even in the extreme case where one metal 
entirely drove the other out of circulation the 
rise in prices would be less than it would be if 
we confined the use of silver to certain countries, 
and gold to other countries. In the latter case 
the excess supply of silver would not raise prices 
in the gold using countries, but it would raise 
prices to a still higher level in the countries that 
used silver only, and the increase of price that 
would result would be higher than if gold and 
silver had been used in all countries at a fixed 
ratio and the former metal had been altogether 
driven out of circulation. 

If the currency of the world continued to 
absorb the total yearly supply of both silver and 
gold, prices must be higher than if gold had 
been driven out of circulation and the currency 
were composed of silver only. 

Of course gold might as easily be driven out 
of circulation by a rise in its cost of production 
as by a fall in the cost of production of silver; 
but, as we have already seen, the use of the two 
metals as legal tender coin at a fixed ratio can in 
no case give a greater variation in prices than the 
use of one metal, and would practically in all 
cases give a less variation. 

This law of the bad money driving out the 
good is, therefore, merely the means by which 
the bimetallic system acts. If the cost of pro- 
duction of one metal decreases relatively to the 
cost of production of the other metal, the former 
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will be more largely produced, and will tend to 
exclude the dearer metal, and the increased pro- 
duction of the one and the diminished demand 
for the other will be regulated by the fixed 
ratio. 


CHAPTER X. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE FIXED RATIO BASED ON THE 
LAWS OF DEMAND AND SUPPLY, AND OF COST 
OF PRODUCTION. 


THE exchange ratio of two metals must depend 
on demand and supply. How then can this 
ratio be fixed by law ? 

The answer is simple, and has already been 
given. Under the bimetallic system the market 
ratio is not fixed by law. The laws regulating 
the currency are so framed that the demand is 
for silver when 15} lbs. of silver can be obtained 
for less than one Ib. of gold, and that the demand 
is for gold when more than one lb. of gold can 
be obtained for 154 lbs. of silver. 

The law says nothing about the market ratio, 
but it establishes a currency system, which, by 
regulating the demand, keeps the market ratio 
constant. The bimetallic system acts on the 
market through the law of demand and supply, 
and not in opposition to it. 

It is also said that the cost of production at 
the least paying mine of each metal must deter- 
mine its value, and that consequently the law 
cannot fix the relative values of gold and silver. 

I have already shown that under the bi- 
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metallic system the law does not arbitrarily fix 
the relative market price of gold and silver; that 
it merely legalises a system of currency which 
by the operation of natural laws tends, under 
certain conditions, to preserve a fixed ratio be- 
tween gold and silver. 

In the same way the operation of these laws 
is such that mines of one or the other metal 
either cease to be worked, or are extended, in 
such manner as to make the cost of production 
at the worst paying mine exactly equal to the 
value of the metal produced at that mine. 

Let us consider again the state of matters 
assumed to exist in page 19. Ten thousand 
coins of 4 metal and 100,000 coins of B metal 
are produced at the same cost, and one coin 
of 4 metal exchanges for 10 coins of B metal. 
Suddenly an invention is discovered which 
enables the 4 metal to be produged for exactly 
one-half the labour previously expended on it. 
One pound of 4 metal would now in ordinary 
circumstances be worth only 5 lbs. of B metal; 
but the one lb. of 4 metal can be taken to the 
mint and made into coins which serve the same 
purpose as ten times the same number of B 
coins. The men who work at producing metal 
B will immediately see that it is more profitable 
for them to turn their attention to the produc- 
tion of metal 4. By working a month a miner 
obtains 10 lbs. of B metal; but if he worked at 
producing 4 metal, he would produce 2 lbs., 
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which would be as effective in paying rent or 
taxes or in discharging ordinary debts, as 20 lbs. 
of Bmetal. He will therefore give up producing 
B metal and will turn his attention to producing 
A metal. 

In this way the least paying mines of B 
metal would be abandoned, and new mines (and 
less paying ones) of 4 metal would be opened, 
and this process would necessarily go on until 
the least productive 4 mines and the least pro- 
ductive B mines gave exactly the same profit at 
the fixed ratio of 1 to 10. 

The ratio of exchange must depend on supply 
and demand ; but the demand being, ex Aypothesz, 
not a demand for metal 4, nor a demand for 
metal 2B, but a demand for metal 4 when the 
ratio is better than 1 to 10, and a demand for 
metal B when the ratio is worse than 1 to 10, 
the supply of the two metals necessarily adjusts 
itself to the ratio of 1 to 10. 

The cost of production in the least valuable 
mine of each kind of metal will certainly, in the 
long run, be equal to the value of that metal; 
but it is not the cost of production that deter- 
mines the value, but the relative value which 
leads to the abandonment of the worst-paying 
mines of one metal and the opening of mines of 
the other metal until the relative cost of produc- 
tion at the worst-paying mines of the two metals 
exactly corresponds with the fixed ratio of 
exchange. 
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The metals are legal tender at the fixed ratio 
of 1 to 10, and (if necessary) the production of 
one metal will increase and that of the other 
fall off until this becomes the ratio of the cost 
of production at the two classes of mines which 
are least productive. 

It is of course conceivable that the fixed 
legal ratio might not be attained even by the 
total abandonment of all the mines of one of the 
metals; but in that case, if there were no de- 
mand, except as money, for the metal which was 
the more costly to produce, it would simply 
cease to be produced. 


CHAPTER XI. 


UNIVERSAL BIMETALLISM NOT ESSENTIAL, UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS, IN ORDER TO GIVE 
STABILITY OF PRICE. 


THE manner by which stability of price, as some 
hold, is brought about by free coinage of two 
metals into legal tender money at a fixed ratio, 
has already been explained; but for the purpose 
of securing stability of price it is not, under 
certain conditions, necessary that all countries 
should coin both metals. ‘The same effect will 
be produced if a country, or group of countries, 
with a sufficiently large currency agrees to coin 
either metal indifferently and to make both 
kinds of coin legal tender at a fixed ratio, every 
other country coining one metal only. 

Let us suppose that there are three countries 
subject to the conditions assumed to exist in page 
19. Each country has a population of 1,000,000, 
—one country coins A metal only and requires 
10,000 coins annually ; the second coins B metal 
only and requires 100,000 coins; and the third 
coins either 4 metal or B metal at the ratio of 
1 to 10, and requires an addition to its currency 
every year of the same value as the addition to 
the currency of each of the other countries. 
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If we assume the production of 4 metal to 
be 15,000 coins annually and of B metal 150,000 
coins annually, the first nation will coin 10,000 
A coins yearly, the second 100,000 Z coins, and 
the third will coin 5,000 4 coins and 50,000 
B coins. 

Let us now assume that the production of 
A coins rises to 18,000 yearly, and consider what 
will happen. 

Each nation will add the same amount in 
value to its currency, and therefore the excess 
production will be distributed between the first 
and third nations, and the proportion of the B 
metal coined by the second nation will be 
increased. 

If we distribute the two metals between the 
three countries on the condition that the currency 
of each country gets an increment of equal value, 
we find that the first country must add to its 
currency 11,000 4 coins, and the second 110,000 
B coins, while the third will add to its currency 
7,000 4 coins and 40,000 2 coins. 

In other words, the value of each of the three 
currencies remains the same, and the rise in 
prices due to the excess production of metal 4 is 
equally distributed over the whole set. 

The result is therefore the same as if all 
three nations had been bimetallic instead of two 
being monometallic, one with 4 metal and one 
with B metal, the third being bimetallic. 

If the over-production of 4 metal continued 
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in future years, it will be evident that the third 
nation would go on absorbing a portion of the 
surplus and giving up a portion of the B metal 
to the second nation. On the other hand, if 
over-production of B metal took place, the third 
nation would absorb a portion of the surplus of 
that metal and would give up a portion of the 
A metal to the first nation. 

We thus see that the bimetallic system may 
be completely carried out although some countries 
are monometallic, provided there 1s a country or 
group of countries which is prepared to coin 
both metals freely, and to accept them as legal 
tender at a fixed ratio. 

It is an interesting question to determine 
how long a bimetallic country surrounded by 
monometallic countries can, unaided, sustain the 
bimetallic system. 

The answer is simple, and is obvious from 
the considerations that have been already 
stated. 

A single country can sustain the system so 
long as its currency 1s actually composed of both 
metals. 

If one metal becomes so abundant in com- 
parison with the other that the latter is 
completely driven out of the country which uses 
the alternative standard, the principle of com- 
pensation ceases to act, and the country that was 
bimetallic becomes practically monometallic. 


The market ratio between the two metals 
E 2 
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will then cease to be constant, and may vary 
to any extent. 

If the metal which was over-produced ceases 
to be over-produced, and if over-production of 
the other metal begins, the bimetallic country 
which was denuded of the latter metal will 
begin to get it back again as soon as the market 
ratio returns to the legal ratio. 

And it is quite possible that the currency of 
the bimetallic country might at one time be 
composed wholly of one metal, and at a future 
time be composed wholly of the other metal. 

What is necessary therefore for the proper 
maintenance of the bimetallic system, when some 
countries are monometallic, is that the group of 
bimetallic countries should have a currency so 
extensive that it will afford complete scope for 
the play of the two metals according as one or 
other is over or under-produced, without be- 
coming completely denuded of either metal. 

It has happened that different countries have 
been at the same time bimetallic, but each with 
a different fixed ratio. 

In such cases each metal will drift towards, 
and be absorbed into, the currency of the country 
where it 1s most highly valued, and if the differ- 
ence in the fixed ratios adopted by different 
countries is of sufficient magnitude to make it 
worth while to export coin from one country to 
another, exportation will take place until at last 
one of the countries only will hold both metals 
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in its currency, and the ratio established by that 
nation between the two metals will be the ratio 
which regulates the market price. 

The United States were at one time bimetal- 
lic at 1 to 16, and France at 1 to 153. The 
result was that gold was coined in America and 
that silver tended to flow from America to 
France. The stream of silver that flowed to 
France was not of sufficient volume to totally 
exclude gold from her currency ; and the world 
still retained the benefits of the bimetallic 
system at the French ratio, namely, 1 to 153, 
the effect of the American ratio of 1 to 16 being 
to render the United States for the time practi- 
cally monometallic. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ILLUSTRATION OF THE MANNER IN WHICH A SINGLE 
BIMETALLIC COUNTRY REGULATES THE MARKET 
PRICE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


Possibility of T'He question of the possibility of a bimetallic 
controlling the 


market by sell- State surrounded by monometallic States main- 
end eed taining a fixed ratio may be illustrated in the 
rr following manner. Assuming that the ratio of 

the bimetallic State is 1 to 153, what that State 


undertakes to do is this— 


(1) Any person who chooses may bring a 
pound of gold to the mint and have it 
coined into gold coins, and may then 
get 153 lbs. of silver coins in exchange 
for his gold coins. 

(2) Or he may bring 15} lbs. of silver, and 
by a similar process exchange it for 


one pound of gold. 


The position is exactly the same as if a mer- 
chant came into the open market and offered to 
all-comers either to give 2 bushels of wheat for 
3 bushels of barley, or to give 3 bushels of 
barley for 2 bushels of wheat. 

In the latter case no other ratio than that of 
2 to 8 could prevail between wheat and barley. 
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Let us assume that when the merchant 
offered these terms of exchange the market 
rate was 2 bushels of wheat to 34 bushels of 
barley. 

As soon as the merchant made his offer all 
persons who had barley to sell would resort to 
him. They would say, “ If we can get 2 bushels 
of wheat for 3 bushels of barley, from this man, 
why should we give 34 bushels for the same 
amount of wheat in the market?” As long, 
therefore, as the merchant’s stock of wheat 
enabled him to give 2 bushels of wheat for 3 of 
barley, no holder of barley would take less than 
2 bushels of wheat for 3 of barley. 

And the holder of barley would find it 1m- 
possible to get more than 2 bushels of wheat, for 
if the market rate became 22 bushels of wheat 
to 3 of barley, the holder of wheat would say, 
“T will not give 25 bushels of wheat for 3 of 
barley, because I can go to this merchant and 
get 3 bushels of barley for 2 bushels of wheat.” 
So long, therefore, as the merchant had both 
wheat and barley in his possession and was pre- 
pared to exchange one for the other at the ratio 
of 2 to 3, no other ratio could possibly prevail 
in the market. If his stock of either wheat or 
barley ever became wholly exhausted, he could 
no longer make the exchange in the ease of the 
grain which he did not possess, and would lose 
his power of maintaining the ratio of 2 to 3. 
The case is exactly analogous to that of a bi- 
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metallic nation surrounded by monometallic 
nations. 

If a merchant is prepared to sell an article to 
all-comers at a certain price, no higher price can 
prevail in the market; if he is prepared to buy 
it at a certain price, no lower price can prevail. 
The bimetallic nation is prepared to buy gold at 
1 to 15}, therefore no lower price for gold can 
exist in the market; it is prepared to sell gold 
at 1 to 154, therefore no higher price can exist. 

So long as the bimetallic nation possesses 
both gold and silver and is willing to exchange 
them at 1 to 154, no other ratio can prevail. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


RATIO OF EXCHANGE IN EUROPE BRTWEEN GOLD 
AND SILVER UP To 1870. 


AutHovucH gold and silver have been used as 
money from the earliest period of which we have 
any record, the nations of the world have never 
combined to use them in the manner which 
would give the best results. Each nation has 
decided for itself whether it would use gold or 
silver, or both; and if it used both metals, it 
has decided from time to time at what ratio 
they should be a legal tender. Not unfrequently 
adjacent nations have had different ratios, with 
the inevitable result that each metal flowed 
towards the country in which the highest value 
was assigned to it. Very often the coinage has 
been debased, and sometimes Governments have 
taken possession of the mines and coined the 
produce according to their wishes at the time. 

In matters of currency the nations of the 
world have been like men groping in the dark, 
and their perplexity cannot be better illustrated 
than by a consideration of the history of coinage 
in Great Britain, which will have the advantage 
of leading up to those changes inaugurated in 
1871 which have led to the loss of the fixed 
ratio between gold and silver. 
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The currency established in England by 
William the Conqueror was a purely silver cur- 
rency, but in subsequent reigns the coins were 
frequently debased* by authority, and false coin- 
age was habitual, notwithstanding the penalties 
of excommunication, and even of mutilation. In 
the reign of Edward III. gold coins were for the 
first time made a legal tender, and the ratio 
of exchange between gold and silver coins was 
from time to time declared by the Government, 
an alteration being generally made when the 
silver coin was debased. In the time of James I. 
it was found necessary to reduce the quantity of 
gold in the coins and to order that they should 
pass for a greater number of silver coins. This 
was done to prevent the gold coins from leaving 
the country. The change was effective for a 
time, and it actually became profitable to export 
silver instead of gold. 

In the time of Charles IT. it was again found 
necessary to reduce the quantity of gold in the 
gold coins. (Guineas were first coined in this 
reign, and were intended to pass current for 
20 shillings ; but as this rate was not proclaimed 
by authority, the guinea actually circulated, by 
public consent, for 21 or $2 shillings, and the 


* An account of the debasement of the silver coin will be 
found in Lord Liverpool’s Treatise on the Coins of the Realm. 
By nine successive debasements, beginning with Edward I. and 
ending with Elizabeth, the Tower pound of sterling silver, which 
was at first coined into 20 shillings, came at last to be coined 
into 58s. 14d. 
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standard of the country again became silver 
monometallic. 

In the reign of William III. the silver coin- 
age, which had become very much debased, was 
called in, and full coins issued, at a cost to the 
nation of three millions sterling. 

In 1717, on the advice of Sir Isaac Newton, 
the guinea was declared to be worth 21 shillings. 
The ratio thus established between silver and 
gold was 1 to 15°21, and as in Spain, Holland, 
and other countries the ratio was 1 to 14 and 
1 to 14°50, silver flowed out of England. 

In 1730 the Spanish Government adopted 
the ratio of 1 to 15%, and then silver flowed back 
to England. In 1772 Spain reduced the quantity 
of gold in the gold coins so as to bring about 
a ratio of 1 to 16$. In 1774 the legal tender of 
silver coin in England was limited to £25, and 
it was declared that any offer of payment in 
silver in excess of £25 should only be a legal 
tender according to weight at the rate of 5s. 2d. 
for each ounce of silver. As the silver coin was 
generally below weight at the time, the practical 
effect of this law was to establish gold coin as 
the only full legal tender money, though silver 
was not formally deprived of its status of legal 
tender till a later period. The total coinage of 
silver at the mint from 1717 to 1800 did not 
much exceed half a million sterling, and a con- 
siderable portion of this silver had been taken in 
war. 
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In 1786 Spain altered the ratio to 1 to 163. 
But the standard of England was practically 
gold, and continued to be so until 1797, when 
the Bank of England suspended cash payments, 
and Bank of England notes became practically 
a legal tender. 

In 1816 England adopted a gold standard, 
and in 1821 the Bank of England resumed cash 
payments. 

In 1803 France adopted the legal ratio of 
1 to 153, and as the French metallic coinage 
was sufficiently Jarge to maintain this ratio 
against other countries, it became the ratio of 
the civilised world until, after the lapse of 
70 years, France refused to coin silver freely, 
and so destroyed the ratio. 

The effect of the legal French ratio of 1 to 
153 in steadying the price of silver up to 1870 
is shown by the following table, which I have 
extracted from a work by Ernest Seyd :— 





vg venue oi 
ercentage in value | 82°% 8nd sliver 
Years, re fold production Srenpaa aah 
to allver production. in London from 
1832 to 1870. 
1801—1810 vee 24 to 76 1 to 15°61 
1811—1820 ae 25 to 76 1 to 16°51 
1821—1830 bie 33 to 67 1 to 15°80 
1831—-1840 Pe 35 to 65 1 to 15°75 
1841—1850 a 62 to 48 1 to 15°83 
1851—1855 ook 78 to 22 1 to 15°76 
1856—1860 ar 78 to 22 1 to 16°76 
1861—1865 eis 74 to 26 1 to 15°48 
1866—1870 ies 69 to 31 1 to 15°48 





During the whole of the period to which this 
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table refers France was never completely denuded 
of either silver or gold, and was always prepared 
to coin either gold or silver into legal tender 
money at the ratio of 1 to 153. If, then, there 
is truth in the bimetallic theory, the ratio of 
gold to silver must have been maintained at 
1 to 154. 

An examination of the last column of the 
table shows that the ratio in Hamburgh and 
London was maintained very nearly at 1 to 153, 
but that there were slight variations, the ratio 
ranging between 1 to 15°48 and 1 to 15°83. 
The explanation of these slight variations is 
this :—The ratio in France was 1 to 154; a 
merchant in London, who had gold for which he 
wished to get silver, was obliged, when silver 
was not forthcoming in London, to incur the 
cost of sending his gold to Paris; he could then 
exchange it for silver at 1 to 153 (paying, how- 
ever, a trifling sum to induce the Banks to take 
the trouble of giving him silver instead of gold), 
and he had also to bear the cost of bringing his 
silver back to London. In these circumstances 
the person who wished to exchange gold for 
silver in London would get something less than 
154 lbs. of silver for one lb. of gold when there 
was a flow of gold towards France. If it so 
happened that there was a flow of silver at the 
time towards France, he would get rather better 
terms than 154 Ibs. of silver for one lb. of gold, 
because the holders of silver could only get 
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one Ib. of gold for 15% lbs. of silver after they 
had sent their silver to France, and they would 
consequently be prepared to sell their silver on 
easier terms in London and s0 save the cost of 
transport. Allowing for inevitable slight fluctua- 
tions due to these causes, we see that the French 
bimetallic system did absolutely maintain the 
ratio of 1 to 15} between gold and silver down 
to 1870. 

Tt has already been shown at page 9 that in 
the first half of the present century the value of 
the silver in the world exceeded the value of the 
gold, and that silver discharged a larger propor- 
tion of the duties of money than did gold, the 
ratio being about 8 to 5. In these circumstances, 
if the bimetallic theory be wrong, a constant 
market ratio could only have been preserved 
between silver and gold if the production of the 
two metals had been in the proportion of 8 to 5; 
in other words, if the production of each metal 
had been exactly proportioned to the extent to 
which it discharged the duties of money. 

The relative production of silver and gold 
during the first 20 years of this period was very 
nearly as 8 to 2%, and yet a constant ratio 
between the two metals was maintained. During 
a second period of 20 years the ratio of produc- 
tion was very nearly as 8 to 4, and the same 
relative value of 153 to 1 was maintained. From 
1841 to 1850 the ratio of production was nearly 
8 to 8, and yet the ratio of value was maintained 
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at 153 to 1. From 1851 to 1860 the ratio of 
production was not far from 8 to 28, and yet the 
ratio of value was still maintained at 153 to 1. 
From 1861 to 1865 the ratio of production did 
not vary greatly from 8 to 23, and from 1866 to 
1370 it was 8 to 18, and yet the ratio of value 
remained at 154 to 1. 

To contend, in face of the facts stated in this 
chapter, that the legal ratio fixed under the 
bimetallic system between gold and silver when 
used as money will not control and regulate the 
market price of the two metals, is simply to 
abandon reason, argument, and experience, and 
take refuge in assertion. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


CAUSE OF THE DIVERGENCE IN THE RELATIVE 
VALUE OF SILVER AND GOLD SINCE 1873. 


A ratio of 1 to 153 between gold and silver 
corresponds to a price of 60%d. per ounce for 
silver ; the present price of silver in London is 
ubout 473d. per ounce; and the ratio of 1 to 
154 between gold and silver, which was main- 
tained from the beginning of the present century 
up to 1873, has ceased to exist. The relative 
production of silver and gold has been very 
nearly the same during the last few years. How 
then does it happen that the fixed relative value 
of gold and silver, which was maintained when 
the production of silver was three times that of 
gold, and again when the production of gold was 
nearly four times that of silver, has now com- 
pletely disappeared ?P 

To answer this question we must go back to 
the Monetary Conference held at Paris in 1867. 
That Conference aimed at an universal uniform 
monetary unit to be established by international 
agreement, and, confining its attention to one 
aspect of the monetary question, recommended 
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the universal adoption of the gold monometallic 
standard. Its recommendations bore no fruit 
for a time; but when the King of Prussia be- 
came Emperor of Germany, and more intimate 
relations were established between the different 
German States, an obvious and valuable reform 
was the substitution of a currency issued under 
the authority of the German Empire for the 
separate currencies of the different States. Ger- 
many possessed at this time the silver standard, 
and might under the new system have either 
continued that standard or adopted the bimetallic 
standard ; but she had received an indemnity of 
£200,000,000 from France, and felt herself in a 
position to introduce the gold monometallic 
standard. 

At this time some nations were gold mono- 
metallic, others silver monometallic, while others 
again were bimetallic. Several nations that were 
nominally monometallic with a gold or silver 
standard, and the United States that was nomi- 
nally bimetallic at the ratio of 1 to 16, possessed 
forced paper currencies. Many other nations 
had a gold, or silver, or a bimetallic standard, 
subject, however, to various defaults and limita- 
tions owing to restrictions placed by law on 
the coinage of one or other or both of these 
metals. 

The countries that effectively maintained the 
gold standard were Great Britain, Australia, the 
Cape,and Canada; the countries that maintained 
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effectively the silver standard were China, India, 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and Mexico. The countries that really main- 
tained the bimetallic system were France, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland. The chief countries 
with a forced paper currency were Turkey and 
Brazil with a nominal gold standard, Italy and 
the United States with a nominal bimetallic 
standard (the latter at the non-effective rate of 
1 to 16), and Austria and Russia with a nominal 
silver standard. 

Germany took preliminary steps towards the 
demonetisation of silver. in December, 1871, 
brought the change into operation in July, 1873, 
and no longer coins silver freely, although she 
has not been able to withdraw the whole of her 
silver money. 

She was quickly followed by Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, who altered their silver 
standard to a gold standard in 1873. After 
1874 Holland also ceased to coin silver as 
legal tender money, and in 1875 began to coin 
gold. 

In 1874 the Latin Union—France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy—suspended the free coin- 
age of silver, the bimetallic principle ceased to 
operate, and the ratio of exchange between gold 
and silver varied just as the ratio of exchange 
between any two commodities not used as money 
would vary. 

As the effect of the changes initiated by 
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Germany was to throw on the market a quantity 
of silver to be exchanged for gold, to limit the 
extent to which the duties of money were per- 
formed by silver, to increase the extent to which 
these duties were performed by gold, and as this 
change coincided with an increase in the produc- 
tion of silver as compared with gold, the in- 
evitable result was a fall in the value of silver as 
compared with gold. 

In 1873 America had altered her nominal 
bimetallic to a nominal gold standard. When 
she resumed specie payments her nominal gold 
standard became a real standard, and an influence 
tending to raise gold still higher as compared 
with silver was brought into play, which has, 
however, been somewhat checked in its operation 
by the Bland Bill. 

Under this law, passed in 1878, the 
United States must coin not less than 
2,000,000 of dollars in silver every month at the 
ratio of 1 to 16, and has been doing so since 
1878. 

The total amount of silver coin coined under 
the Bland Bill up to Ist October, 1884, was 
no less than 182,380,829 dollars. Against 
96,491,251 dollars of this amount silver cer- 
tificates had been issued, while 40,322,042 dol- 
lars had actually been put in circulation, and 
45,567,536 dollars were lying idle in the 
treasury. 
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a vat «The following table shows the average price 


since 1878. of silver in London for every year since 1852 :— 


1884 . . 


1867 , 60x, BOR 
1885 (to 20th October) 48% 


1868 604 


me ounce: | neue: 

1852 : 6033 ' 1869 , , 5 . 604 
1853 ; 614% | 1870 . : : . 604 
1864 : 614 1871. : , . 60,%, 
1855 : 61} | 1872 . ‘ : . 602 
1856 : 61Y, 1873. : 594 
1857 ; 61% | 1874 , : . 5 2 
1858 . 61 4 | 1875. : . 56 
1859 : 623, 1876. : ; . 62% 
1860 . 61 4 | 1877. . . 548 
1861 . 60 | 1878 , : 62%, 
1862 . 61 | 1879 . ; : 514 
1863 , 614 | 1880 . ‘ . 62} 
1864 ‘ 61% 1881 . , 514} 
1865 , 61 | 1882 . , si 
1866 ‘ 61} 1883. ‘ , . 60,' 

| 
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CHAPTER XV. 


EFFECTS OF THE DIVERGENCE IN THE VALUE 
OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


WE now come to the important question of the 
effects produced by the divergence in the relative 
value of silver and gold which has followed the 
legislation initiated in 1871. 

Silver had fallen in value as compared with 
gold nearly 19 per cent. in the early part of 1885, 
and has since fallen even lower. 

The result of this fall which causes the most 
frequent complaints is the burden imposed 
thereby on all persons whose incomes are in 
silver and their expenditure in gold. Great 
hardship has been caused to all European officials 
serving in India, and the financial position of 
the Government of India has been seriously 
affected. The Government of India has large 
gold liabilities in England, and finds that these 
liabilities require for their discharge the pay- 
ment of avery much larger number of rupees 
than was formerly the case. 

Another evil is the additional uncertainty in 
the operations of commerce between gold-using 
and silver-using countries, due to the fluctuation 
in the relative value of gold and silver. 
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A further evil is the disinclination of capi- 
talists to seek investments in countries that have 
a silver standard. The greatest reservoir of capital 
is to be found in London, and capitalists whose 
capital is in gold hesitate to invest their money 
in a country which has a silver coinage. A man 
who invested £1,000 sterling in India some 
years ago now finds that it is worth about £800, 
owing to the fall in the relative value of silver. 
Consequently capital is discouraged from flowing 
to silver countries. India loses because she has 
to pay a higher price for the capital she requires, 
and capitalists lose because India will not at this 
high rate take as much capital as she otherwise 
would. The evil is no imaginary one. The 
Government of India can borrow in gold nearly 
# per cent. cheaper than it can borrow in silver. 
The Indian gold 3% per cent. stock is above par. 
The Indian silver 4 per cent. promissory notes 
are below par. The difficulties connected with 
the finding of capital for Indian Railways and 
for the great works projected by the Munici- 
palities and Port Trusts of Bombay and 
Calcutta in the present day are of a very practical 
nature. 

Although the evils just mentioned are of 
such magnitude that it would be very desirable 
to adopt measures for removing them, if this 
could be done otherwise than at an excessive 
cost, they are not intolerable, nor very grievous 
except to the Indian Government and the limited 
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number of people whose incomes are in silver 
and their expenditure, or a portion of it, in 
gold. ) 

The question of the appreciation of gold since 
the partial demonetisation of silver is of much 
more importance as regards the welfare and 
industry of the world. 

The European nations have for the time 
practically demonetised silver, though they have 
refrained from throwing, except to a compara- 
tively limited extent, their stock of silver on the 
public market. 

Gold is now called on to do more work than 
it would have done if the old order of things had 
not been changed; to exactly the same extent 
silver is doing less work than it would have 
done. As gold is doing more work, the effect of 
the change must have tended to lower gold 
prices; as silver is doing less work, the effect 
of the change must have tended to raise silver 
prices. 

The value of the total amount of gold in the 
hands of man is very nearly the same as the 
value of the total amount of silver: if France 
had remained bimetallic, the amount of work 
done by gold and silver respectively would have 
been automatically adjusted so as to preserve the 
ratio of 1 to 154; as matters now stand gold 
does more work than it would have done, and 
silver does less work by exactly the same amount ; 
the extent to which prices have been lowered 
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in the case of gold should, therefore, be very 
nearly the same as the extent to which they 
have been raised in the case of silver. The 
total divergence between gold and silver being 
taken at 19 per cent., we might fairly expect 
that the changes made since 1871 should have 
lowered gold prices about 9:5 per cent., and 
should have raised silver prices by about the 
same percentage. 

And here I would caution the reader that it 
does not necessarily follow from what has been 
said above that gold prices must have actually 
fallen or silver prices risen, or that gold prices 
must have fallen as much as 9°5 per cent., or silver 
prices risen in a like proportion. The influences 
which affect prices are infinite in number and 
variety. The quantity of gold or silver used as 
money is only one of these influences, and the 
effect of the appreciation of gold, or depreciation 
of silver, may be aggravated, or counteracted, or 
entirely obscured, by an increase or decrease of 
production, by the extension or restriction of 
credit, as well as by many other causes. We 
cannot say that the more extended use of gold 
has actually lowered gold prices by 9°5 per cent., 
or that the limitation of the area within which 
silver is used has actually raised silver prices by 
9°5 per cent. 

All we can say is that gold prices would 


‘in all probability be 9°5 per cent. higher 


than they actually are if there had been 
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no change in the relative use of gold and 
silver, and that silver prices would in the same 
case have probably been lower by 9°5 per 
cent. 

It will also of course be understood that I do 
not for a moment mean to say that the tendency 
to higher or lower prices is to be measured by 
the exact percentage of 9:5 in each case. The 
total divergence between gold and silver is about 
19 per cent.; and the most probable supposition 
we can make is that half of the divergence is due 
to appreciation of gold, and half to depreciation 
of silver. But the appreciation of gold may 
have been more, and the depreciation of silver 
less, or the opposite. All we know with cer- 
tainty is that the appreciation of gold plus the 
depreciation of silver, due to the partial demone- 
tisation of silver, has amounted to a variation of 
19 per cent. ; and it will be obvious that, wher- 
ever the same commodities are bought and sold 
for gold and silver, a variation of 19 per cent. in 
the relative value of gold and silver must be 
followed by a variation of exactly the same 
amount between the gold and silver prices of 
commodities. 

Whether the effect has been to make gold 
prices lower than they would otherwise have 
been by 19 per cent. or silver prices higher 
by 19 per cent., or whether gold prices have 
been kept down to the extent of 9°5 per cent. 
and silver prices kept higher by 9°5 per cent., 


In any market 
where gold, 
silver, and com- 
modities gene- 
rally are ex- 
changed against 
each other, the 
change in the 
relative value 
of gold and sil- 
ver must have 
produced a 
variation of 
equal amount 
in gold and sil- 
ver prices. 
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we cannot say; but the last supposition is cer- 
tainly the more probable. 

The evidence of an actual fall in gold prices 
in recent years is overwhelming, and will be con- 
sidered in a separate chapter. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE FALL IN GOLD PRICES. 


IN examining the question of the fall in gold 
prices it will be best to go back for a number of 
years, to inquire what has been the actual course 
of prices during the past half century, to note 
the causes which have produced fluctuations, 
and then t6 endeavour to ascertain to what ex- 
tent prices have fallen since the partial demone- 
tisation of silver. 

The first authority to whom I shall appeal is 
the late Mr. William Newmarch. 

In May, 1878, Mr. Newmarch read a paper 
before the Statistical Society “On the Progress 
of the Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom 
from 1856 to 1877,” in which he made some 
valuable remarks on the course of gold prices. 

When the great gold discoveries took place 
in the middle of the present century, Mr. New- 
march was one of the few persons who held that 
the extravagant anticipations of rise in prices, 
owing to the increased supply of gold, held by 
most persons, were erroneous, “and that after a 
short time the extension of commerce, the 
stimulus given to invention and enterprise by 
fresh markets, and the consequent infinite mul- 


Opinion of Mr. 
Newmarch. 
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tiplication of transactions far exceeding any 
previous experience, would prevent before long 
any undue rise of prices by mere force of in- 
creased quantity on the side of the new gold ; 
that most emphatically the end to be feared was, 
not that the new supplies of gold would continue, 
but that by any possibility they might fall away 
or cease ; and, in short, that the world ought to 
rejoice if a new gold-field could be discovered 
every few years.” 
In dealing with the subject of prices, Mr. 
Newmarch made use of the average price, mostly 
in London, of the chief commodities of raw 
materials, food, and tropical produce, and carried 
his inquiries, with the help of figures given by 
Professor Jevons, back to the year 1831. 
Fall in prices The following table shows the progress of 
Guiavedtately prices, according to Mr. Newmarch, from 1831 
Pree i, t0 1850, the period immediately preceding the 











great gold dis- 

coveries of the great gold discoveries :— 

present  ocen- 

tury. 
All commodities observed. Average price. 
1831—35 a ser 114 
1836—40 se sae 124 
1841—45 sk ues 107 
1846-—50 ig E> gas 100 





These figures indicate a marked fall in prices 
during the 20 years ending with 1850. 

On this point Mr. Newmarch remarks as 
follows :— 
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“Careful observers had begun to recognise 
the fact, of which there is now no question, viz., 
that for about 20 years prior to 1848 the annual 
supplies of gold had been insufficient to meet 
the wear and tear of the coin in use; the re- 
quirements of the arts; and the needs of en- 
larging industry, commerce, and population. 
There had been a slow, but steady and progres- 
sive, tendency towards lower prices; and, there- 
fore, towards a discouragement of enterprise in 
which lapse of time and the state of distant 
markets had to be considered.” 

Before 1847 the annual supply of gold had 
been about 4 millions sterling yearly. In 1850 
it rose to 9 millions sterling, and in 1856 it is 
believed to have exceeded 32 millions sterling. 
From that date there has been a steady tendency 
to decrease, and in the present day, the total 
production is believed to be under 20 millions 
sterling. 

The effect on prices of the increased produc- 
tion of gold was very marked, as the following 
table, taken from Mr. Newmarch, shows :— 





All commodities ‘observed. Average price. 
Average of 1851 and 1853 0 112 
Average from 1857 to 1859 ___... 125 
Average from 1860 to 1864 ___... 141 
Average from 1865 to 1869... 138 
Average from 1870 to 1874 __... 128 
Average from 1875 to 1877 _... 125 





The American War affected the average 


Rise of prices 
after the great 
gold discover- 
ies. 


inion of Mr. 
re ag 


Serious fall in 
prices between 
1873 and 1879. 
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from 1860 to 1869 by raising the price of cotton 
and other articles, but, making every allowance 
for this influence, we see that the gold discoveries 
of the middle of the century were followed by a 
rise of prices, which showed signs of falling off 
after 1869, though no very marked change could 
be traced even in the period extending from 
1870 to 1877. 

In January, 1879, Mr. Robert Giffen read a 
paper before the Statistical Society in which he 
dealt with the question of the fall of prices of 
commodities. ; 

He took sixteen commodities which had been 
selected in 1874 as being fairly representative 
and suitable for recording prices, and he showed 
that between Ist January, 1873, and 1st January, 
1879, there had been a fall of price varying 
from 66 to 10 per cent. in the case of different 
articles. 

To obviate the objection that he was com- 
paring a period of depression with one ‘of infla- 
tion, he examined prices for a series of years, and 
came to the conclusion that there was a great 
and unusual fall. He ascribed the fall to a great 
stimulus to production, to the bad harvests of 
1875, 1876, and 1877, and to the appreciation 


Fall in prices of gold. 


held by Mr. 
Giffen to be 
partly due to 
insufficiency of 
supply of gold 
to meet the de- 
mands on it. 


The appreciation of gold he held to be due 
to the extraordinary demands upon it to supply 
Germany with a new gold coinage and to enable 
the United States to resume specie payments. 
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But he was not disposed to ascribe the whole 
of the fall im prices to the temporary and extra- 
ordinary demands of Germany and the United 
States. I quote his own words :— 

“The question is infallibly suggested, how- 
ever, whether there is not a subtler cause at 
work—an actual insufficiency of the current 
supply of gold for the current demands of gold- 
using countries.” 

His opinion in 1879 was that some such 
cause probably was at work, and he based this 
conclusion on the undoubted falling off of gold 
supplies during the preceding 20 years, coupled 
with the ‘‘enormous increase of current de- 
mands.” 

These current demands were due to increase 
of population, wealth, and trade, as well as to 
an extension of the area of gold-using countries 
by the inclusion of France, Germany, and the 
United States. 

‘“‘In this view the fall of prices in the last 
ten years has been aggravated by a subtler cause 
than the extraordinary demands for gold which 
have existed. These demands have come upon 
a market which apparently had no surplus to 
spare. ‘They have consequently been supplied 
very largely by a continued pressure upon exist- 
ing stocks, till an adjustment has at length been 
made by a contraction of trade and a fall in 
values.” 


Mr. Giffen evidently anticipated in 1879 a 
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further fall in prices from the continued scarcity 
of gold, and though he did not look with the 
same apprehension on the result that many other 
authorities expressed, the practical conclusion he 
drew was—“ That the scarcity of gold which 
has contributed to the present fall of prices, and 
may have further serious effects in future, should, 
if possible, be mitigated, and should at any rate 
not be aggravated, by legislative action.” He 
declared against the abolition of small notes by 
countries which still retained them, on the ground 
that it would lead to a further demand for the 
Mr. Giffen op- precious metal, and added :—‘“Still more we 
posed to any ‘ : ° 
further de- ought to deprecate any change in silver-using 
monetisation countries in the direction of substituting gold 
for any part.of the silver in use. It would be 
nothing short of calamitous to business if another 
demand for gold like the recent demands from 
Germany and the United States were now to 


spring up.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


FURTHER EVIDENCE REGARDING THE FALL IN 
GOLD PRICES AND ITS CAUSE. 


In April, 1883, the Right Hon. Mr. Goschen, 
M.P., read a paper before the Institute of 


Opinion of Mr. 
Goschen that 
the fall in gold 


Bankers on the ‘‘ Probable Results of an Increase Pr0e8 is due to 


in the Purchasing Power of Gold,” in which he 
carried somewhat further the line of argument 
adopted by Mr. Giffen. 

Mr. Goschen estimated that in the 10 years 
ending 1883 no less than £200,000,000 sterling 
had been required for the purpose of providing a 
new gold coinage for Germany, Italy, and the 
United States of America. 

He held that the application of £200,000,000 
of gold to purposes for which it had not 
been required 10 or 14 years before must, 
ceteris paribus, cause a fall in prices; and he 
brought forward tables showing that there 
had been a remarkable fall between 1873 and 
1883. 

The following table was given by him to 
illustrate this portion of the question :— 


the additional 
burden thrown 
on gold. 
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Mr. Goschen also gave a table showing the 
prices of certain other articles in 1873 and 
1881 :— 









Paper for writing and Penne 
Silk, per Ib. 

Timber, per load, “hewn .. 
Stones oie ‘ 
Mahogany... : 

Railway carriages | 

Boots and Shoes, per doz. pairs .. 


ecooocoowe: 
woOOCOCOGR 






The fall in price shown by these tables 
proves that the purchasing power of gold in- 
creased in a very remarkable degree after 1873. 

It was contended, in opposition to Mr. 
Goschen’s view, that a comparison of the prices 
of 1883 with that of 1873 was not a fair com- 
parison, because 1873 was a year of inflation, 
when prices were specially high. This objection 
is not without force, as will be seen by an 
examination of the figures given by Mr. New- 
march. 

Mr. Newmarch’s figures for the period from 
1865 to 1877 are as follows :— 


1865 . .  . wl BR 
1866 2... we 
67 2. 2... . 183 
868 2. wD 
1869. wwe, 
70 2... OD 
W710. 0. we 20 
720. 0. ww 188 
73. ww 
74. wwe 8 
875 2. wee 
76. 0 . wes 
tt ewe a AD 


The year 1873 
one of inflation. 
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These figures show that 1872 and 1873 were 
years of high prices as compared with the four 
preceding years. 

But even after making every allowance for 
the high prices of 1873, a very remarkable fall 
of prices during the last ten years or so has 
taken place. This was shown by Mr. Goschen 
in a letter to the Zimes, in which he appealed to 
so-called ‘‘ index numbers ”’ given every year by 
the Economist, which represent the wholesale 
prices of twenty-two of the most important 
commodities of the English market in suc- 
cessive years, and which may be taken as an 
approximate measure of the rise or fall in 
prices. 

The figures of the Hconomist are here 
given :— 


Year. Total Index No. 
1845—50 - : ‘ ‘ 2,200 
1857, July lst. ; ’ . 2,996 
1858, January Ist ; ‘ . 2,612 
1866 “ ‘ ° ? 3,564 
1867 és : : ; 3,024 
1870 - ; : : 2,689 
1871 oa , : : 2,590 
1872 ss ‘ ‘ 2,835 
1873 ‘ ‘ 2 2,947 
1874 es ‘ : ‘ 2,891 
1875 ‘s . ; : 2,778 
1876 + : : ‘ 2,711 
1877 os : F . 2,723 
1878 mS ; : ‘ 2,529 
1879 - se ‘ : ‘ 2,202 
1880 ss ‘ i é 2,538 
1881 - P : . 2,376 
1882 45 : ; ; 2,435 
1883 35 Z : : 2,343 _ 
1884 a ‘ : : 2,221* 
1885 ae F ; < 2,098* 


* These figures are taken from an article by Mr. Giffen pub- 
lished in the Contemporary Review for June, 1885. 
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This table is conclusive as to the great fall 
in prices which has taken place of late years—a 
fall which is remarkably steady in its nature, and 
which has now brought prices back to the old 
level of 1845—50 before the great gold dis- 
coveries. ‘There is, indeed, no room for argu- 
ment on this point; and the only question 
is to what extent the fall in price is due to 
the greater demand for gold in consequence 
of the partial demonetisation of silver and of 
the substitution of gold for paper in Italy and 
America. 

This aspect of the question was dealt with 
by Mr. Hansard in a paper read before the 
Institute of Bankers in December, 1884. Mr. 
Hansard examined the prices of twenty-five 
commodities during the years from 1874 to 
1883, inclusive. He found that the prices of 
twenty-one commodities had fallen as com- 
pared with 1874, while during the same 
period the stock in hand of fifteen articles 
had increased and the stock in hand of ten 
had decreased. 

Of the ten commodities showing a decrease 
in stock, seven also showed a decrease in price. 
Mr. Hansard gave reasons for supposing that 
the effective stock was really greater than his 
figures showed in the case of articles which 
apparently had not increased in stock. But all 
speculations of this kind are uncertain, and the 
reverse process might be applied to all com- 


But, apart 
from the infla- 
tion of 18783, 
there has been 
a continuous 
and steady fall 
in prices. 


Opinion of Mr. 
Hansard that 
the fall in 
prices was due 
mainly to 
cheaper pro- 
duction and 
over-supply. 


Opinion of M. 
Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu. 
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modities which had apparently increased in 
stock. 

Mr. Hansard’s final conclusions were that 
there had been a marked and general fall 
in prices during the decade 1874—83; that 
the fall had occurred, partly owing to greater 
facilities of production, and consequent les- 
sened cost, than formerly, but mainly from 
over-production ; and that this over-production 
had probably been caused by the opening 
up of new and more abundant sources of 
supply. 

M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu appears to take the 
same view as Mr. Hansard, witness the follow- 
ing passage written in April, 1884 :— 

“It is evident then that there can be no 
doubt of the actual existence of this diminution 
of prices, and on this point one can hardly 
understand that there should be any diversity of 
opinion. We ourselves have found during the 
last two years that prices have become, if not 
universally, yet generally, lower, and the decline 
moreover has been for the most part of a per- 
manent and durable character, and not merely a 
temporary fluctuation, which will be corrected 
by an immediate rebound. 

“It is even more than probable that as re- 
gards a vast number of articles this decline 
will eventually become more accentuated ; and 
we must express our firm conviction that the 
period is not far remote when the prices of 
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the greater part of the necessaries of life will 
be within the reach of all at a considerably 
reduced rate. 

“To account for this decline there are many 
circumstances which must be taken into con- 
sideration; but the causes which have been 
chiefly instrumental in producing it may be 
summed up as follows:—the opening up and 
development of new countries, or the regeneration 
of old ones which had fallen into barbarism and 
have been reclaimed and brought under the 
influence of civilisation ; the increased facilities 
in the means of transport, and the state of per- 
fection to which they have been brought, and 
the continual reductions which are being made 
in tariffs and tolls on railways and canals; the 
constant augmentation of capital and increase 
of industrial competition, both of which are 
instrumental in causing the rate of inte- 
rest to be lowered, and in forcing the trading 
community to be content with very moderate 
profits.” 


It must be admitted that the arguments of Fall in prices 


Mr. Hansard and M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu have 
much force in them, and that the causes stated 
by them have had a great, and no doubt a last- 
ing, influence on prices. But, on the other 
hand, I find it equally impossible to believe that 
the monetary legislation initiated in 1871, which 
has caused so great a divergence in the value 
of gold and silver during the last 12 years, 


probably due 
to several 
Causes, 
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has not also had a very material influence 
on prices. 

Formerly gold and silver divided the duty 
of money between them in such manner as 
to preserve a constant ratio of value of 1 
to 153. 

Now the duty discharged by gold has been 
increased, and that discharged by silver dimi- 
nished, so that latterly the ratio has varied 
between 1 to 19 and 1 to 20. 

This change must have either tended to 
cause gold prices to fall or silver prices to rise, 
or must have had both effects. What grounds 
have we for saying that it has not affected gold 
prices, but has affected silver prices? Would it 
not be just as reasonable to say that it has 
not affected silver prices, but has affected gold 
prices? And is it not certain that it has 
acted partly in the one direction and partly 
in the other? 

Increased supply of commodities has no 
doubt affected prices, but I do not see why we 
should doubt that the increased demand for gold 
has also affected them. Two causes are shown 
to exist which would tend to lower prices, and it 
would be unreasonable to say that the actual 
fall in prices is due to one only of these 
causes. 

There certainly has been of late years a re- 
markable correspondence between the range of 
prices in England and the rate of exchange 
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between gold and silver. I place side by side 
the index numbers of the Economist for every 
year since 1873, and also the price of silver per 
ounce on the corresponding date— 


Year. Index No. eee 
1873... : . 2947), : . 89% 
1874 : 3 ; 2891 “ . ‘ 59 
1875. 3 . 2778 _ ; . 67% 
1876. . 2711, 534 
l877_—_«tj. y . 2723 , - : 57 
1878. é ~ 2529, : . 63% 
1879. : . 2202, i . 498 
1880. é . 2038, . 62,3, 
1881 : ‘ 2 2376 ‘ : : 51 
1882._—_.. : . 2435 . . . 82 
1883. : . 2343, : . 60), 
1884 ‘ : 3 2221 : 2 : 51 
1885. : . 2098 . . . 49% 


The coincidence shown in this table cannot be 
the result of accident. 

Prices are high in England when exchange 
with the silver-using countries is high, and 
vice versdéd. But it cannot fairly be said that it 
is the low rate of exchange that makes low 
prices, because low prices in England have also 
the effect of reducing the rate of exchange. 
‘When the price of silver falls, there is a ten- 
dency to a fall of gold prices of commodities 
in England; when the gold prices of commo- 
dities fall, there is a tendency to a lower price 
for silver. 

The two causes react on each other, and in 
the present day the rate of exchange in India 
and the general prices of commodities in Eng- 
land rise and fall together. 
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I see no reason to doubt that a bimetallic 
system with a fixed ratio between gold and 
silver would have a steadying influence on prices 
in England, and would tend to keep them at 
a higher level. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


RATIO OF EXCHANGE OF COMMODITIES FOR SILVER 
IN ENGLAND SINCE 1845, AND LATEST OPINION 
OF MR. GIFFEN. 


To ascertain what has been the exchange value 
of commodities in comparison with silver in the 
English market, I have converted the index 
numbers of the Sconomist into figures which 
represent silver prices, according to the price of 
silver on the dates to which the numbers refer. 
The result is given in the following table, in 
which I have also given the average of the gold 
and silver prices; these average prices may, for 
the sake of argument, be assumed to represent 
both gold and silver prices, as they would have 
stood if France had not stopped the free coinage 
of silver at the old fixed ratio. 

In preparing the table on p. 92 I have taken the 
price of silver from 1845 to 1850 as the standard, 
and consequently the gold index number for that 
period is the same as the silver index number. 
From 1857 to 1874 the gold and silver index 
numbers closely agree, because the French bi- 
metallic ratio prevailed during that period, and 
the market price of silver could only vary slightly 
from that ratio; the silver index numbers are, 


Silver prices of 
commodities in 
the English 
market. 
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however, rather lower than the gold numbers, 
because from 1857 to 1874 the price of silver 
was rather higher than it was during 1845—50. 





Total Total 
Year. Index No. Index No. Average. 
(gold). (silver), 
; ! 
1845—50 a 2200 2200 2200 
1857, July 1st 2996 2892 2944 
ie kt aene 3458 3517 
9 ats 240 ) oO 
1866 * .. | 8564 3437 3501 
1867 . et 3024 2458 2991 
1868 “ ais 2682 2635 2659 
1869 2666 2613 2640 
1870 : r 2689 241 2665 
1871 . ~ 2590 2547 2568 
1872 :, ais 2835 2790 2812 
1873 -. or 2947 2933 2940 
1874 ‘3 mal 2891 2930 2911 
1875 7 - 2778 2874 2826 
1876 . . | 2711 2905 2808 
1877 ‘3 of 2723 2832 2777 
1878 - ste 2529 2791 2660 
1879 ok 2202 2642 2422 
1880 - u 2538 2889 2714 
1881 if ; 2376 2774 2576 
1882 < 2435 2787 2611 
1883 - ll 2343 2786 9565 
1884 A oa 2221 2593 2407 
1885 o | 2098 2505 9302 





Sinoe the par- After 1873 gold prices gradually declined, 


aerate and so did silver prices, but the latter fell more 


erg slowly than the former, and, with the exception 


have fallen, of 1879, showed no serious decline till 1884. 
but the former 


fell more After 1877 the fall in gold prices was very rapid, 

see ae and has been practically continuous up to the 
present year. 

If the bimetallic ratio had been maintained, 

we know that prices, both gold and silver, would 


have lain somewhere between what has been the 
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actual course of gold prices and of silver prices ; 
would, in fact, have taken some such course as 
that indicated by the arithmetical mean between 
the two sets of prices. 

We see then, that, notwithstanding the rela- 
tive depreciation of silver consequent on the 
monetary changes begun in 1871, the high prices 
of 1872 and 1873 have not been maintained in 
silver. The partial demonetisation of silver has 
not caused a rise in silver prices, but appears to 
have checked the fall which would otherwise 
have taken place. Even in silver prices the fall 
has been very great in 1884 and 1885. 

The most probable conclusion is that, even if 
silver had not been partially demonetised in 
Europe, gold prices would have fallen, but that 
they would neither have fallen so rapidly nor so 
far as they have done. 

TI cannot doubt that both parties have right 
on their side in their controversy as to the cause 
in the fall of gold prices—that gold prices have 
fallen on account of the increased supply of com- 
modities, and that they have also fallen on 
account of the increased share of the duty of 
money thrown on gold. The values in silver of 
the principal commodities of the English market 
fell very little before 1884. In 1884 and 1885 
the fall in silver prices also has been marked. 
The obvious conclusion is that the mcreased 
supply of silver in proportion to the share of 
work it had to do has partially counteracted a 
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fall in silver prices that would otherwise have 
taken place. In any case there would have been 
a fall in prices; the fall in gold prices has been 
aggravated by the partial demonetisation of 
silver; the fall in silver prices has been miti- 
gated by the same cause. 

Latest opinion —_ The question of the fall in prices was again 
discussed by Mr. Giffen in an article published 
in the Contemporary Review for June, 1885. 

His conclusion is that, ‘“‘ Taking a still more 
extended view of the subject, there seems no 
small reason to believe that, whatever may be 
the cause, the course of prices in the wholesale 
markets has of late years taken a decided turn. 
There is at least some evidence that, for fifteen 
or twenty years after 1845—50, prices on the 
average tended to rise from period to period ; 
from about 1860 to 1873 they were compara- 
tively stationary, oscillating between the highest 
maxima and minima which had come to be 
established; and since 1873 the tendency has 
been downward, the oscillations now being much 
the same as before 1850, if not at a lower 
level.” Mr. Giffen supports his conclusion as 
to a fall of prices by a reference to the index 
numbers of the Economist, which have already 
been given at page 89, and need not be here 
repeated. 

ete age He also refers to the index numbers con- 


of English Im- tained in the Parliamentary Reports on the 


nie aiakil prices of Imports and Exports, and shows that 
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the prices of exports have not been so low since 
1840 as they are at the present time. 

Taking 65°8 as his datum for exports, he in- 
forms us that this number falls to be increased 
or diminished in the years since 1840 as fol- 
lows :— 


Year. Increase. Decrease. 
1840 . : é 13°34 — 
1841 ; Z - 10°95 — 
1845 : : J 6°05 — 
1848 . : . — 2°43 
1849 us 5°29 
1852 — 6°47 
1853 — 1°14 
1854 — 0:94 
1855 ‘ , 2 — 2°74 
1857 ; ‘ ‘ 0:77 —_ 
1859 i 5 F 0-40 — 
1865 : j . 23°46 — 
1868 : : - 11°42 — 
1873 : : - 19°93 — 
1875 i 3 : 8°67 — 
1876 ° . é 2°25 — 
1877 : ; — 0°40 
1879 : 3 é — 6°10 
1881 — 6°26 
1883 — 5°95 


Similarly, Mr. Giffen states that, as regards 
imports, the index number of 81°16 falls to be 
increased or diminished as follows :— 


Year. Increase. Decrease. 
1854 ‘ . . — ; 5 ‘ 0-80 
1855 : ; ‘ 3°51 : , - — 
1857 ' ‘ ‘ 7°08 : : : — 
1859 i . , — : 2 1°39 
1865 ; ” . 13°69 — 
1868 : : ‘ 6°73 — 
1873 a : : 4°43 — 
1874 m A F 0:25 — 
1876 _—si«tx. , 4 — 3°61 
1877 — 1°48 
1878 — 7°04 
1879 — 10°30 
1880 — : 6°39 
1881 — : 6°99 
1884 — , 9°43 
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With reference to these tables, Mr. Giffen 
adds: “ The evidence is thus cumulative as to 
what the course of prices has been since 1850, 
and as to the general course having been very 
different since 1860—73 from what it was before. 
Not only do the index numbers prepared by 
Mr. Newmarch many years ago, and without 
any possible foresight of existing controversies, 
support this view, but index numbers based 
entirely on the actual proportions to each other 
of the different articles of our foreign trade bear 
testimony to the same fact. It is impossible to 
supposethat any other index numbers whichcould 
be impartially constructed would yield any other 
result. Every important article of commerce is 
included in them, and the oscillations of prices 
they respectively indicate synchronise in a 
striking manner.” 

The fall in prices is beyond question, and in 
all probability it is a permanent fall, and very 
possibly a fall of which we have as yet by no 
means seen the end. Mr. Giffen mentions the 
two causes that have been suggested—one a 
great multiplication of commodities and dimi- 
nution of the cost of production, the other a 
diminished production of gold and increased de- 
mand for it. To the latter of these causes he 
attaches the greater weight. 

Finally, Mr. Giffen remarks: ‘There has 
been no marked increase.in the rates of wages 
since 1878, and there are now in all directions 
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reports of strikes and lower wages; rents are 
undoubtedly falling ; the income tax assessments 
have increased more languidly since 1875 than 
they did for many years before; the returns of 
property lable to legacy and succession duty, 
though these are most difficult to follow owing 
to the naturally great fluctuations, would also 
appear of late years to have been stationary or 
declining. The very things are happening which 
we should have expected to happen if there had 
been a pressure upon gold.” 

Mr. Giffen looks forward to a progressive but 
gradual fall in prices, but he does not view this 
result with apprehension. Trade will be sounder 
and industry steadier under a 7¢gime of steadily 
falling prices, and it would be as well to let 
things alone. Above all he holds that the 
schemes of bimetallists would be wholly inappli- 
cable as a cure for the evils to be apprehended. 
Assuming these schemes to be successful, “‘ the 
future course of prices would be regulated by the 
aggregate annual production, not of the one 
metal, but of the two. The proportion of that 
annual production to the stocks of the two in 
use is, however, much the same as the produc- 
tion of the one metal to the stock of that 
metal only. The future course of prices will 
accordingly be much the same as if one 
metal only were used. The multiplication of 
commodities out of all proportion to the in- 
creased means’ of production of the precious 
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metals will go on, and falling prices will in- 
evitably result.” 

To those who have read Chapters V. and VI. 
of the present work, it will, perhaps, be unneces: 
sary to use arguments in this place in opposition 
to Mr. Giffen’s conclusion regarding the inap- 
plicability of bimetallism as a panacea for ex- 
isting evils. Nobody but a fanatic would hold 
that the adoption of bimetallism would instantly 
create wealth, remove all commercial difficulties, 
and make everybody prosperous for all time. 
But if a system of currency will remove or miti- 
gate some of the evils from which we now suffer, 
will obviate dangers with which we are threatened 
in the future, and will bring no evils of its own 
in its train, it is not reasonable to reject it on 
the ground that it will not remove every evil 
and smooth away all difficulties. Even if it be 
accepted that there will probably be a progressive 
fall in prices, it would be better for the world 
that the fall should be gradual rather than 
abrupt. Although the production of gold and 
silver bears about the same proportion respec- 
tively to the actual stocks of these metals in the 
present day, this has not been the case in the 
past, and probably will not be so in the future ; 
two metals used at a fixed ratio must give more 
even prices than two metals used independently 
in different countries; and, so long as the metals 
are not linked by a fixed ratio, we have no 
guarantee that extraordinary demands will not 
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fall on one of them such as fell on gold by the 
action of Germany, the United States, and Italy; 
finally, our inability to avert the effects of a 
calamity is no reason why we should not miti- 
gate them to the extent which is within our 
means. The equanimity with which Mr. Giffen 
contemplates a progressive fall in prices would 
not, if we are to judge from the passage quoted 
at page 77, have been shared by the late Mr. 
Newmarch. ‘ Most emphatically the end to be 
feared was, not that the new supplies of gold 
would continue, but that by all possibility they 
might fall away or cease; and, in short, that the 
world ought to rejoice if a new gold field could be 
discovered every few years.” 

Large supplies of gold are required every 
year to meet the increasing volume of commerce, 
while the actual yield of the mines has fallen 
away, and the stock of gold in the world has 
been subjected to extraordinary demands, and 
yet we are told that it would be futile to take 
such steps as are within our power to remove 
from gold the further and increasing burden 
Imposed upon it by the partial demonetisation 
of silver, and to obviate the risks to which we 
are exposed in the future. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


ANTICIPATIONS OF THE ENGLISH ECONOMISTS 
REGARDING THE EFFECTS OF THE FALL IN 
THE VALUE OF SILVER AS COMPARED WITH 
GOLD. 


Ir has already been shown that since the partial 
demonetisation of silver in Europe gold prices 
have fallen steadily and largely, and that this 
fall is attributed by one school to appreciation 
of gold due to the larger demands made upon it, 
and by the other to the increased production 
(using the words in their widest sense) of com- 
modities. 

Any examination of the silver question would 
be incomplete which left out of sight the effects 
produced in those countries which retained the 
silver standard. The chief of those countries is 
India, and to it I propose to confine my re- 
marks. 

When silver first fell largely in value as 
compared with gold many English economists, 
and among them the late Mr. Walter Bagehot, 
declared that the fall in silver was only a 
momentary accident in a weak market, and not 
the permanent effect of lasting causes; that 
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exports from the silver-using countries would 
be stimulated, and imports reduced; that the 
surplus silver would in this way be absorbed, 
and even that the old ratio between silver and 
gold might be restored, or, at any rate, that 
a new and stable ratio between gold and silver 
would be established. In forming this judgment, 
the nature of the connection hitherto maintained 
between gold and silver by the bimetallic system 
of France appears to have been overlooked, and 
the forecast could only be justified on the as- 
sumption that it was silver that had fallen in 
value, and not gold that had risen. If gold 
had risen in value owing to insufficiency of 
supply compared with the work which it had 
to do, the gold prices of commodities would fall 
in the gold-using countries in the same pro- 
portion in which silver had fallen relatively 
to gold, and there would be no stimulus to 
exports from the silver-using countries, nor check 
on imports. 

So long, however, as gold prices remained the 
same, the fall in the relative value of silver 
would, no doubt, tend to stimulate exports from 
the silver-using countries; and the stimulus 
would continue to have effect until prices in the 
silver-using countries had risen by the same pro- 
portion in which the value of silver had fallen. 
The fall in silver would also tend to check 
imports of merchandise into the silver-using 
countries, and would, other things being equal, 
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tend to increase the import of silver into those 
countries. 

Whether the anticipations that the old ratio 
between gold and silver might be restored were 
in themselves reasonable or not, they certainly 
have not been justified by the result, and we 
seem to be as far from the establishment of a 
stable ratio between gold and silver as we were 
ten years ugo. Moreover, an examination of the 
economic position of India at the time when the 
fall in silver began to occur, and of the facts of 
subsequent years, will show that influences were 
at work which counteracted the action of the 
causes with which the English economists dealt 
from a purely @ priori standpoint, and on what 
appears to me to have been an inadequate appre- 
ciation of the facts. 

Before considering what the actual facts 
have been since the fixed ratio between silver 
and gold was destroyed, it will be convenient 
to consider what, in accordance with the bi- 
metallic theory, they might have been expected 
to be. 

If the bimetallic system had not been aban- 
doned gold and silver would have continued to 
divide between them the duty of money in such 
manner as to preserve the ratio of value at 
1 to 153: 

The bimetallic system was, however, aban- 
doned; gold was called on to do more work and 
silver less work. 
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As compared with the state of affairs under 
the previously existing bimetallic system, every 
limitation to the extent to which silver dis- 
charged the duties of money was necessarily at- 
tended by an exactly equal extension of the 
duties which gold was called on to perform; for 
instance, as Germany demonetised and sold the 
silver of her currency, she was forced to replace 
it by gold. 

Besides this permanent alteration in the rela- 
tive extent to which gold and silver discharged 
the duties of money, there would, in the first 
instance, be a certain amount of demonetised 
silver thrown on the market, which would lower 
the price of silver, and stimulate exports from 
the silver-using countries until the surplus metal 
had been absorbed by those countries. 

When this special supply had been absorbed, 
the special stimulus to exports would cease, and 
silver would exchange for gold at rates which 
would vary from time to time, according to the 
state of the market, but, on the whole, at rates 
lower than the old legal ratio. 

As an illustration of this portion of the ques- 
tion, let us assume that there are two nations 
subject to the conditions assumed to exist in 
Chapter IV. A population of 1,000,000 has a 
currency composed of 10,000,000 coins of 4 
metal, and another population of equal numbers 
has a currency composed of 100,000,000 coins of 
B metal. The ratio of exchange is 1 to 10. 
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Let us suppose that Ath of the people using 
the B metal decide to abandon its use and to 
substitute 4 metal. In order to do so, they will 
find it necessary to export to the nation using 
the 4 metal a sufficient quantity of commodities 
to induce it to part with the required amount of 
A coins, and their next step will be to replace 
this wealth as far as possible by purchasing from 
the persons who continue to use the B metal as 
many commodities as can be obtained in ex- 
change for the demonetised B metal. When 
the necessary exchanges have been completed, 
there will be a population of 1,100,000 using 4 
metal and having a currency of 9;'x coins per 
head, and a population of 900,000 using B metal 
and having 111} coins per head. Exports of 
commodities to the nation which originally used 
metal 4 will have been specially stimulated 
in the process to the amount of the value of 
1,000,000 of 4 coins. Property of this value 
will have been gained by that nation at the 
expense of the nation which formerly used the 
B metal, and the price it has paid for this gain 
is a lowering of prices in the proportion of 10 to 
Yx'r, while the corresponding gain of the per- 
sons still using the B metal has been a raising 
of prices in the proportion of 100 to 111}. 

The new ratio of exchange between the two 
metals which will ultimately be established will 
be as 91x to 1112, or as 1 to 12% instead of as 
1 to 10. 
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It is obvious, then, that the result of altering 
the proportion of the duty of money discharged 
by gold and silver is— 


(1) A transfer of wealth from one nation to 
another, this being that temporary stimu- 
lus to exports of which we have heard 
so much. 

(2) The permanent raising of prices in the 
country which has lost the wealth. 

(3) The permanent lowering of prices in the 
country which gained the wealth. 

(4) A permanent alteration of the rate of 
exchange between the two countries. 


The problem with which we have to deal is 
not, however, so simple as the hypothetical case 
above stated, because the nations that were for- 
merly bimetallic did not, when they stopped the 
free coinage of silver, demonetise and sell their 
silver coin, and because the United States of 
America, though possessing a gold standard, 
have continued, under a special law, to absorb a 
large amount of silver every year. The special 
stimulus to exports from the silver countries has 
been limited to the effect produced by the de- 
monetised silver of Germany, but there is still a 
stimulus of moderate amount, the intensity of 
which depends upon the reduced demand for 
silver in Europe, plus the increased production 
and minus the relief given by the Bland Bill. 

Briefly, then, the effects which might have 
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been anticipated, in accordance with the bimetallic 
theory, were a tendency in gold prices to fall and 
in silver prices to rise—a stimulus of no great 
amount to exports from silver countries which 
would last while Germany was selling her silver, 
and a subsequent slight but long-continued 
stimulus due to the larger supplies of, and 
reduced demand for, silver. There never was 
the least likelihood that the old ratio of 1 to 153 
would be restored unless as the result of legisla- 
tion, and a stable ratio could not be attained in 
the future unless by international agreement. 
It will also be evident that the future must be 
darkened and the course of commerce disturbed 
by the large supplies of silver valued above its 
market price held by countries that had formerly 
been bimetallic, and by the essentially provisional 
nature of the arrangements made by the Bland 


Bulls. 


CHAPTER XX. 
ABSORPTION OF SILVER BY INDIA. 


Ir has frequently been assumed, in dealing 
with the question of the effects of the demoneti- 
sation of silver in Europe, that the East, and 
especially India, possesses an unlimited and un- 
accountable power of absorbing silver. So long 
as the Indian Mints are the only ones that are 
open for the coinage of silver, all supplies of 
that metal that are not wanted for other purposes 
will, of course, be brought to them to be coined, 
but it seems to me that there has been much 
misconception regarding the power of India and 
the East to absorb silver without the ex- 
change value of silver relatively to gold being 
greatly reduced, and it is desirable to examine 
this aspect of the question before proceeding 
further. 

For facility of reference, I give here the 
figures of the imports into, and exports from, 
India, and also the net imports of gold and 
silver since 1835-36. I have also added the 
amounts paid in India every year since 1854-55 
by the Indian Government in discharge of bills 
drawn in London :— 
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[Millions of Rupees.} 


—_——! 


ed 





1836-36 48 
1836-37 5d 
1837-38 50 
1838-39 52 
1839—40 58 
1840-41 84 
1841-42 78 
1842-43 76 
1843-44 88 
1844-45 108 
1846~-46 91 
1846--47 89 
1847-48 86 
1848—49 83 
1849-50 103 
1850-61 116 
1851-62 122 
1852-53 101 
1843-54 lil 
1864-65 127 
1855 -56 139 
1856-67 142 
1857-58 153 
1858--69 217 
1859--60 243 
1860-61 235 
1861-62 223 
1862 -63 228 
1863-64 271 
1864-66 282 
1865-66 296 
1866-67 (1 1 months) hi 
1867—68 357 
1868—69 360 
1869-70 329 
1870-71 346 
1871-72 321 
1872-73 319 
1873-74 338 
1874-78 362 
1875-76 389 
1876—77 374 
1877-78 415 
1878-79 378 
1879-80 412 
1880-81 631 
1881-82 491 
1882-83 621 
1883-84 653 
1884-85 557 


111 
132 
112 
118 
109 

135 
138 
136 
173 
166 
170 
164 
133 
161 
173 
182 
199 
204 
193 
189 
230 
253 
274 
299 
280 
330 
363 
479 
656 
680 
65h 
419 
509 
531 
626 
653 
632 
553 
550 
564 
681 
610 
652 
609 
672 
746 
820 
83d 
881 
832 


122 


Lil 
53 
91 

126 

128 

101 


86 


Imports. | | exporta, | Silver. | 


ee ere 


Gold. 


bills pei 
__|tn India 
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Silver is not produced to any appreciable 
extent in India, and consequently that metal 
must be largely imported to meet ordinary wear 
and tear of stock, and to provide for the very 
considerable additions which are made to the 
population every year. 

Considering the vast population of India, and 
the immense stock of silver which she holds, it 
is probable that in the present day not less than 
30 millions of rupees in silver are required yearly 
to maintain prices at the same level. Large as 
this sum may appear, it only amounts to about 
one rupee yearly per 10 persons of the total 
population supplied with silver by the Indian 
imports of that metal. 

The imports of silver into India from 1835-36 
to 1854-55 were very moderate, only 18 millions 
of rupees yearly, and certainly not more than 
enough to keep up the currency, provide for 
increase of population, and meet wear and tear 
of silver not in circulation. 

From 1855-56 to 1865-66 India imported a 
very large amount of silver; but imports during 
this period were mainly due to borrowing to 
meet expenditure on account of the Mutiny, to 
the large payments in England by Guaranteed 
Companies for expenditure in India, and to the 
special increase in the value of exports due to 
the demand for cotton in consequence of the 
American war. 
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The following table shows in periods of years 
the net imports of silver since 1355-56, the 
amount of such imports which was covered by 
borrowing in one form or another, and the 
average yearly import in each period, exclusive 
of borrowing :— 


[Millions of Rupces.] 














| ine | Arerage 

Net imports} crrowedl in| Difference. imort, ox- 

of silver. | 41) forms ; niusive of 

' borrowing. 

fate bate td eae re 
1865-66 to 1865 66 ..; 1,189 | 690 499 45 
1866-67 to 1869 70 | 285 272 13 | 3 
1870--71 to 1876-76 | 168 90 78 13 
1876-77 to 1878-79 249 92 167: 56 
1879-80 to 1884-85 | 382 65 317 53 
Total | 2,283 | 1,209 | 1,074 ; 36 





Under the head ‘“ Amount borrowed in all 
forms ” I have shown all borrowing in London 
by which the amount of bills drawn on India 
was proportionately reduced; all payments in 
London by Companies for capital expenditure in 
India; and all silver debt of the Government of 
India, payment of interest on which was trans- 
ferred from India to London, and which was 
presumably borrowed from Europe. 

If the sums shown under the two former 
heads had not been received, the drawings on 
India would have been increased by an equivalent 
amount, and the exports of silver to India would, 
pro tanto, have been reduced. 

Of the silver debt of India, 206 millions were 
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transferred to the London register for payment 
of interest between 1855-56 to 1884-85. I have 
assumed that the latter figure is the amount of 
the silver debt incurred during this period which 
was borrowed from Europe—an assumption 
which is probably under the mark. 

It will be seen that from 1855-56 to 1865-66 
India imported annually 108 millions of rupees ; 
but that if we deduct the imports due to borrow- 
ing, India imported only 45 millions of rupees 
annually during this period, notwithstanding the 
special impulse given to imports of silver by the 
American war. 

From 1£66-67 to 1875-76 India imported 
very little silver indeed, except what she 
borrowed. 

From 1876-77 to 1884-85 India has imported 
a considerable quantity of silver apart from the 
imports due to borrowing. 

The conelusion to be drawn from these 
figures is that from 1855-56 to 1865-66 India 
imported silver largely owing to borrowing and 
from special causes ; that in 1866-67 her supply 
of silver had in this way been raised above what 
may be called equilibrium; that consequently 
from 1866-67 to 1875-76 she would have im- 
ported very little silver but for further borrow- 
ing; that the borrowing from 1866-67 to 
1875-76 served to maintain the Indian currency 
above equilibrium ; and that India might have 
been expected for some time after 1875-76 to 
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import very little silver, unless under the in- 
fluence of borrowing or other special causes. 

The total amount of silver imported into 
India from 1855-56 to 1884-85 and pad for 
comes to 36 millions of rupees yearly—an amount 
not greatly in excess of what India requires to 
keep prices at the same level ; anda large portion 
of this amount was paid for by the great increase 
in the value of exports during the American war. 

But although India has, apart from borrow- 
ing, only imported 36 millions of rupees yearly 
since ]855-56, I do not assert that she would 
only have imported this amount if there had 
been no borrowing. The wants of India in the 
matter of silver have been largely supplied by 
borrowing since 1855-56; and if they had not 
been so supplied, she would probably have im- 
ported more than 36 millions of rupees yearly, 
paying for the excess either by increasing her 
exports, or reducing her imports, of merchandise. 

The figures which I have given, however, 
entirely dispose of the assertions so frequently 
made, that India 1s a country which from some 
inexplicable cause has absorbed, and will continue 
indefinitely to absorb, any quantity of silver 
without economic disturbance. 

India requires, and under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances would import, 30 millions of rupees 
yearly, and may possibly take double that 
amount; but beyond this figure there is little 


‘ likelihood that she will go, unless there should 
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be large borrowing on the part of Government, 
or unless some abnormal cause should come into 
play, such as that which led to the unprecedented 
increase in the value of cotton exported from 
India during: the American war. No doubt 
cheaper freight to Europe stimulates exports, 
and the extension of irrigation and construction 
of railways enable more produce to be brought 
to the ports for export; but there is a limit to 
the surplus produce which India can spare, and 
the payment of interest on money already bor- 
rowed, as well as the general increase of the 
home charges of the Government of India, swell 
the drawings of the Secretary of State, and tend 
to reduce the imports of silver. Moreover, the 
supply of silver has been forced and maintained 
above equilibrium in the past by borrowing ; and 
if the stimulus of special causes were removed, 
India would probably prefer to take merchandise 
rather than silver. 

It seems, therefore, to be in the highest 
degree improbable that, apart from borrowing 
and other special causes, such as a further heavy 
fall in exchange, India is at all likely to take 
more than 60 millions of rupees yearly in 
future. 


The stimulus 
to exports and 
check on im- 
porte would 
necesuarily be 
attended with 
a rise in the 
silver prices of 
both  exporta 
and imports. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


PRICKS OF INDIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS SINCE 
THE FALL IN THE RELATIVE VALUE OF SILVER. 


THose who held that the fall in the relative 
value of silver would stimulate exports from the 
silver-using countries, and check imports into 
them, based their argument on the assumption 
that, owing to the fall in the relative value of 
silver, the gold countries could afford to give 
more silver for commodities imported from the 
silver countries, and that the silver countries 
would be forced to give more silver for the 
articles produced in the gold countries, or, in 
other words, that the prices, measured in silver, 
of both exports and imports would rise. 

The contention was perfectly sound on thie 
assumption that it was silver that had fallen and 
not gold that had risen, and that gold prices 
would remain the same as before in the gold- 
using countries. 

According to this theory, the increase in 
exports and decrease in imports of merchandise, 
and the correspondingly large imports of silver, 
would continue until prices had risen in the 
silver countries proportionately to the fall of 
silver as compared with gold. When equili- 
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-brium was restored in this way, the special 
impulse to exports and the special check on im- 
ports would cease, and exchange between the 
gold and silver countries would take place ac- 
cording to the ordinary laws. 

Let us consider whether these anticipations 
have been justified by the facts. 

If events had followed the course anticipated, 
we should find in the first instance an increase 
in the prices of exports, which would be perma- 
nently maintained, and would Jead for a time to 
a large increase in the quantities exported. In 
connection with this matter, I would call atten- 
tion to Appendix A, which shows the prices of 
the principal articles of export at Calcutta since 
1873. It shows very little rise in any year since 
1873, and a large decrease in 1885. From this 
table I have prepared with some difficulty the 
following table of index numbers for 13 of the 
principal articles :— 


1873, . : ; ‘ . 1600 
1874. ‘ : , ‘ . 1729 
187). , : : : . 1491 
1876, : : ‘ ~ 1519 
1877_ti«tj . : ; ; . 1634 
1878. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1645 
1879. , i ‘ ‘ ~ 1652 
1880. 3 ; : , . 1765 
1881. : : : ; . 1584 
1882, ‘ : ‘ F . 1530 
1883. , F . ; . 14938 
1884. , : ‘ - 1607 
1885 . : : : ‘ . 1364 


The numbers show a good deal of fluctuation, 
but on the whole the course is steadily down- 
wards; the high index numbers in certain years 

12 
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being due to famine rates for rice in Calcutta 
and excessive fluctuations in the prices of one or 
two articles of no great importance. 

A further indication of the course of prices 
may be obtained by observing the relation be- 
tween the recorded values and quantities, accord- 
ing to the Customs returns, of articles exported 
from India. 

The table of export prices on p. 117 has been 
obtained by comparing the recorded values and 
quantities of articles exported. 

These figures show no general increase in the 
prices of exports. 

It is clear then that the anticipation of a 
stimulus to exports attended by a permanent 
rise In price has not been fulfilled. 

I need not deal specially with imports into 
India. If the reader will turn to page 94, he 
will see that for 1873 Mr. Giffen’s datum for 
export prices of English commodities (65°8) re- 
quired to be increased by 19:93, raising it to 85°73, 
and that for 1883 it required to be reduced by 
5°95, bringing it down to 59°85; so that there 
was a fall between 1873 and 1883 in the gold 
prices of English exports from 85°73 to 59°85, 
or of rather more than 30 per cent. But 1873 
was a year of remarkable inflation of price. If 
we compare 1875 with 1883, we find a fall from 
74:47 to 59°85, or more than 19 per cent. 
Between 1875 and 18538, therefore, the gold 
prices of exports from England (and consequently 
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of imports into India) fell by an amount almost 
exactly equivalent to the total fall in the value 
of silver as compared with gold. Since 1883 
the prices of English exports have fallen still 
further, and we arrive at the remarkable fact 
that, apart from the temporary inflation of 1873, 
the gold prices of English exports, and therefore 
of Indian imports, have fallen more than silver 
has fallen in relation to gold; that the silver 
prices of Indian imports are now lower, and not 
higher; and that the check on imports into 
India, which was expected to be caused by the 
rise in silver prices of imports, has had no 
existence in reality. 

The same conclusion follows from an exami- 
nation of the prices of the chief articles of import 
as determined from the values and quantities of 
imports recorded in the customs returns. 

The table on p. 119 shows elcarly that there 
has been no such rise in the silver price of im- 
ports as we should have expected if silver had 
fallen in value in relation to commodities. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
PRICES IN THE INTERIOR OF INDIA. 


Tue prices with which we have dealt in the 
preceding chapter have been prices at the coast. 
It will not be uninteresting to consider, so far as 
the means at our disposal permit, what has been 
the course of prices in the interior of the country. 
The case of imports need not be specially con- 
sidered. Imports are cheaper at the coast than 
they formerly were; and as the cost of carriayve 
into the interior of the country has been growing 
less year by year, we may feel sure that imports 
are cheaper in the interior than they have been 
at any former period. 

The general question of the rise or fall of 
prices in the interior of India is one of much 
difficulty. Prices vary so much from time to 
time, and from place to place, in a country so 
vast, and which has long suffered from defective 
means of communication and defective rainfall 
inducing local famine, that, unless there had 
been a marked fall or rise, it would be hope- 
less to attempt to discover the working of 
wu general law among so many discordant ele- 
ments. 

The course of the prices of exports at the 
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coast, would not justify the opinion that there 
has been any considerable rise of prices in the 
interior of India, though doubtless the improve- 
ment in means of communication, and especially 
the construction of railways, would tend to raise 
the average of prices by raising prices in those 
tracts in which they had hitherto been kept at a 
low figure by the impossibility of finding a 
market for surplus produce. The question of 
the rise or fall in prices of the principal articles 
of food has recently been investigated by Mr. 
J. HK. O’Conor of the Financial Department of 
the Government of India, and the following 
figures at which he has arrived after careful 
inquiry possess a special interest at the present 
time. J have thought it sufficient to give the 
prices for five of the principal food-grains, the 
course of prices of other food-grains being the 


same. 
Seers per one rupec.® 








Wonuun | Central |fyderabad 
te f 
Provinces | Punjab, | P muvinicen: TParrtory, Bombay, 
and Oudh, 
laa districts 6 districts. B districta. 3 districta. 8 districts. 
Wheat. 7 ae eee ee to S = feo, Se et 
Average of 1861-67 9 | 1-9 oN eae ane 
verage of =o ~ “Hf ‘De Ee 
al y 8) ag a \ 17°57 17°29 23°52 | 12°41 12°33 
vere’ > oP 18°65 18°19 24°81 13°14 11°71 
Rees rine | 
Average 0 = a 18°82 | 22-22 | 23-34 | 17-61 | 14°31 
(3 years).. | 


{ ! 





* Prices are here shown ‘according to the Indian system. 
The English reader should recollect that the larger the quantity 
of grain that can be purchased for a rupee the lower is the price 
of that grain. A seer is 24 lbs. 
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Serrs per one rupee. 





Central , 
Provinces, : Burma, 
3 dastricts. 7 districts. 


Bengal, | Madras, 
14 districta 7 districts, 





Rice. ae Sues eee 
Average of 1861-67 (7 years). .| 22°41 | 12-25 | 21-1 | 17-09 
i 1868-74 ( °,, ).. | 2b41 ° 14-93 | 19°07 18°35 
1875-81 ( ,, +)...| 18°71 | 12°36 | 19°96 15-07 
. 1882-84 (3 years). | 19°92 ' 15°61 | ZIBS = 15°22 





Seers per rupee. 





North- 




















' | Central : 
Bombay, | Provinces, Pupjab, Pd taal Madras, 
x : ® districts a2 districts 2 distmets 11 districta 5 districts. 
ouwar, - ee 
Average of 1861 671 17.37 |) 22-36 1 2854 251K 20-08 
(7 yours) iz ac 
Average oF 1868 74) ggg ET 28-01 21ST) 26°15 
(7 yours). { | : 
Average OF 1875 81) i233 | 24-08 | 23-68 9 tab2 | 19-9 
(7 yeurs) { ~ | 
A veringo ofr 1882 8-4 4 (pe) } om. 10D, . PS ond q) i Cpe 
(3 years) ' 20°21 , 27°99 33°46 27 92 | 29°8 
Secers per rupee, 
Noath- West | 
Oudh, , Vrov Inves, | Punjab, 
i - $3 districts . 8 districts G districts. 
Barley. . as Seger nase, 
— | 
Average of 1861--67 (7 aa : =| see | 29°48 | 38°08 
i 1868-74 . 3°53 25°18 | 27-36 
3 1875 81 . rs 78 | 26-460 | 27-86 
54 1882- 84 (3 oa ! YSoto 27°19 30°24 
Neers per rupee. 
North- 
Bombay, | Madras, Froviiess Punjab, 
and Ou 
: i? districts. |5 districts Al distnets 6 districts. 
Bajra.* a ee 
Average of 1861-67 (7 years)...! 15°57 | 20°85 | 23:22 | 25-98 
% 1868-74 ( ,, ).. 17°32 | 25-19 19°39 20°53 


: 1875-81 ( ,, ).. |} 16 
a 1882-84 (3 yours)... 18°39 


20 45 22°U1 21-16 
29°95 24°9 27°78 








* A species of millet. 
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Mr. O'Conor’s figures show very clearly that 
there has been no general rise of the price of 
food-grains in India. The harvests of 1882-83- 
84 have been better than the average, and the 
cheapening of grain from this cause has more 
than counteracted the effects of the opening up 
of districts which formerly could not send their 
surplus produce to the coust fur export. 

I have also examined tables showing for 
several Provinces the cost of work done in suc- 
cessive years by the Irrigation Department. 
The Irrigation Department was chosen, because 
its work is generally carried on at a distance 
from the great centres of population, and its 
rates are not affected by so many special dis- 
turbing causes as in the case of other branches 
of the Indian Public Works Department. 1 
found the general course of prices to be the same 
in all Provinces, and it 1s unnecessary, therefore, 
to print the tables for more than one Province — 
the Punjab. 

The figures given on p. 12-1 are the average 
rates for the province ; and as work 1s not being 
carried on every year in the same places, the 
average does not, in all cases, fairly represent the 
whole province; but, the figures show very fairly 
what the general course of wages has been, and 
they are conclusive as regards a large and steady 
rise in the wages of skilled labour, such as that of 
masons, bricklayers, carpenters, and blacksmiths 
—a result which might have been anticipated 


Prices and 
wages in the 
Irrigation 
Branch of the 
Public Works 
Departinent. 


Wages of 
skilled labour 
have largely 
risen. 
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from the construction of railways, canals, and 
other great public works. 

On the other hand, the rates for earthwork 
show that, away from the great centres of trade 
and industry, there has been no very marked 
improvement in the wages of unskilled labour— 
a result probably due, in some degree, to increase 
of population in a country remarkably deficient 
in manufacturing industry. 

As a further test in dealing with the ques- 
tion of a rise in wages, I have obtained state- 
ments showing, since 1855, the rates of pay of 
postmen and runners employed by the Post 
Office, which are given in Appendix J3. 

The rates of pay of postmen have, it will be 
seen, increased very largely ; but this increase is 
chiefly due to a change in the nature of their 
work, which has become of a more responsible 
nature, and requires greater intelligence for its 
performance. 

In 1855 the postmen were only required to 
deliver letters, and many of them could not read 
even the vernacular language. They now pay 
money orders, and those drawing the higher 
rates of pay are expected to be able to read 
English as well as the vernacular language. 

The statement of the pay given to postmen 
in successive years affords, however, a good illus- 
tration of the manner in which a demand for a 
higher kind of labour is gradually growing up in 


India as its organisation becomes more complex. 


Wages of un- 
skilled labour 
have not risen 
in the same 
proportion, 


Wages of post- 
men have 
lurgely risen. 
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crease in wages 
of postal run- 
ners. 


Summary. 
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The statement showing the pay of postal 
runners is of special value. The runners are the 
men who carry the mail from stage to stage 
where no other means of conveyance is available. 
Their pay represents the wages of the lowest 
class of unskilled labour, and the rates given are 
the lowest market rates for which their services 
could be obtained. The average rates of pay in 
different years have been as follows :— 


Monthly wages, 

Rs. 
1855 , : . : . 4°00 
1860. : é , . 4°96 
1865 : : : . 4°95 
1870 ¢ : . 8°20 
18765 : : : ; . old 
1880. ; : : . 0°24 
1885, . 5 . : . 8°39 


These figures show conclusively that the market 
rates for unskilled labour away from the great 
centres have not increased in any considerable 
degree since 1870. It will be observed that the 
figures of the Postal Department fully cor- 
roborate those of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, so far as they go; there is an increased 
demand for, and higher wages are given to, 
skilled and intelligent workmen; but there has 
not been the same improvement in the position 
of ordinary labourers, taking them as a class and 
not confining our attention to the great cities, 
where the wages of unskilled labour have cer- 
tainly increased in a material degree. 

We thus see that the prices of exports at the 
coast have not increased, that the prices of food- 
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grains in the interior are not higher than they 
were, though this may be, in some measure, due 
to the good harvests of recent years, and that, 
away from the great centres, the wages of un- 
skilled labour have risen very little. On the 
other hand, there has been a large rise in the 
wages of skilled labour; the number of skilled 
labourers is, unfortunately, inconsiderable as 
compared with the number of unskilled labourers, 
and on the whole the rise in wages has been very 
moderate. 

The final conclusion can only be that the fall 
in the value of silver as compared with gold has, 
up to the present date, not had any considerable 
effect in raising prices or wages in India; though 
there can be no doubt as to its influence in pre- 
venting a fall. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


INCREASE OF INDIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS SINCE 
THER FALL IN THE VALUE OF SILVER RELATIVELY 
TO GOLD. 


Ir has been shown in Chapter XXIT. that there 
has not, to say the least, been any rise in the 
silver prices of exports from India, nor in the 
silver prices of imports into India. 

There has not, therefore, been any special 
stimulus to exports or check on imports due to a 
rise in silver prices. Silver prices of exports at 
the coast have remained nearly the same, with 
however a tendency to fall in very recent years. 

The change which has actually taken place 
has been a fall in gold prices, both of exports 
and imports. 

We will now proceed to consider what the 
actual course of the import and export trade 
of India has been since the fall in the rate of 
exchange ; and to do so with advantage it will 
be necessary to consider the course of trade for 
some years previous to the date on which this 
fall began to declare itself. 

The figures of the import and export trade 
have been already given at page 10%, and need 
not be repeated. 
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Examining these figures, we find that from 
1855-56 to 1861-62 there was a large, and, on 
the whole, steady growth of exports. 

During the same period imports also in- 
creased, mainly owing to increased imports of 
cotton goods from England. 

The American war gave an enormous stimu- 
lus to the Indian cotton trade from 1862-63 to 
1865-66, and prices rose so high that the value 
of the raw cotton exported in 1864-65 was 
nearly seven times the value of the cotton 
exports of 1859 -60, although the quantity was 
increased by little more than 50 per cent. 

During the same period the imports of mer- 
chandise showed a steady and _ considerable 
increase, but the increase did not at all approach 
the value of the increase in exports. During 
the four years 1862-63 to 1865-66 India im- 
ported no less than 542 million rupees in silver 
and 312 million rupees worth of gold, while only 
tuking merchandise in excess of the figure of the 
years immediately preceding to the amount of 
157 million rupees in the four years. Moreover, 
nearly one-half of the increase in the value of 
merchandise imported was due to the higher 
price which India had to pay for manufactured 
cotton goods, of which the quantity imported 
actually fell off. 

The result is perhaps not other than might 
have been expected, seeing that a sudden influx 
of wealth among the Indian peasantry could 
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hardly lead at once to a greatly increased de- 
mand for foreign luxuries of which they had 
little or no knowledge. Gold and silver appeal 
to all men’s feelings, and in gold and silver the 
Indian people preferred to receive the value of 
their cotton. 

From 1866-67 to 1874-75 there was a 
steady, but not very great, growth of the export 
trade. The quantity of raw cotton exported 
every year from 1866--67 to 1874-75 remained 
nearly constant, but its value declined largely. 
On the other hand, both the value and quan- 
tity of the indigo, rice, jute, seeds, and tea 
trade increased steadily. The famine of 1874 
affected both the rice and indigo trades very 
injuriously, and the total exports of the year 
would have been low but for a large export 
of cotton. 

The total value of the exports of 1874-75 
exceeded that of 1867-68 by only 55 millions of 
rupees, and as the Secretary of State had been 
increasing his drawings there could not be any 
considerable increase in imports of merchandise. 
In fact, the value of the imports of merchandise 
in 1874-75 only exceeded that of 1867-68 by 
5 millions of rupees, while the imports of silver 
fell off by 10 millions of rupees. 

From 1874-75 to 1878-79 there was no 
very great increase of exports, the figures for 
these years being 564, 581, 610, 652, and 609 
millions of rupees. During this period the im- 
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ports of merchandise were almost stationary, 
but the imports of silver were very large in the 
years 1876-77 and 1877-78, and the imports of 
gold were trifling during the whole period. We 
see, then, that from 1874-75 to 1878-79 there 
was no remarkable stimulus of exports, and con- 
sequently there could be no large increase of 
total imports, including silver and gold. These 
years were affected by the great Madras famine, 
and the combined effect of the famine and the 
rise in the price of gold was largely to reduce 
the imports of gold. 

After 1878-79 there was a large increase in 
the export trade, and the exports of 1884-85 
exceeded those of 1874-75 by 268 millions of 
rupees. The following tables show the quanti- 
ties and values of the articles to which this great 
increase is due. I have included cotton in the 
table on page 132, for, though its value in 1884—85 
is less than in 1874~—70, it 1s very much greater 
than it was in 1878-79. 

When the exports began to increase after 
1878-79, the imports of all kinds also increased, 
for although the Secretary of State largely 
increased his drawings the increase was far less 
than the increase in exports. 

The imports of 1884-85 exceeded those of 
1874-75 by 195 millions of rupees. 

The tables on page 133 show the quantities and 
value of the chief articles of which the import 
has largely increased. 
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Large increase 
of exports 
after 1878-7". 


Large increase 
of imports of 
merchandise 
after 1878-79. 
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Exports not 
specially stimu- 
lated by rise of 
prices. 


Imports not 
checked by 
rise in prices. 
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We now see that when the fa]l in silver first 
occurred there was no remarkable increase in 
exports. After 1878-79 there was a very great 
Increase in exports, but this mcrease was not due 
to depreciation of silver, because the silver prices 
of exports had not risen. The increase in exports 
was due, in fact, to the opening of the Suez 
Canal, to the reduced cost of sea carriage, and to 
good harvests, coupled with the opening out of 
the country by means of railways, which not 
merely enabled produce to be conveyed more 
cheaply to the coast, but even in some instances 
rendered it possible, for the first time, for the 
producer to find a market for his surplus pro- 
duce. We shall see hereafter that the fall in 
the relative value of silver was not without 
its influence on this result; but that fall, it 
cannot be too strongly repeated, could only 
have stimulated exports by increasing their 
price in silver; and, as it has not done so, it 
cannot have been the chief cause of the in- 
creased exports. 

The English economists expected that imports 
into India would be checked by the increase in 
their silver prices. There has, in fact, been no 
such increase in prices, and imports have grown 
steadily. The fall in gold prices has more than 
counterbalanced the fall in the relative value of 
silver, and the people of India now get their 
imports more cheaply, even under a silver 
standard, than they formerly did, and the large 
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increase of exports has enabled them to increase 
their imports, notwithstanding the heavy amounts 
drawn by the Secretary of State every year to 
meet the growing home expenditure of the 
Government of India. 


€ 


No _ consider- 
able substitu- 
tion of imports 
of silver for 
imports of mor- 
chandise after 
the fall in the 
relative value 
of silver. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


NO SPECIAL FLOW OF SILVER TO INDIA 
sIncK 1873. 


With a view to examine still further the 
question of the depreciation of the Indian cur- 
rency, I have prepared the following table, which 
shows the proportion in which Indian imports 
were divided between merchandise, gold, and 
silver, at different periods :— 


[Millums of rupees. | 








— or 
: ' Porcentage | 
imports, é Percen Percen 
Periods. _ includin a a ae poe 
gold an | ml 
silver. | 
1855-56 to 1865-66... 380 ' 5680 | 284 | 136 
1866- 67 to 1872-73... | 423 733 12°4 | 9°3 
1873-74 to 1878-79 441 892 13°1 17 
1879-80 to 1884-85 | 617 | 828, 10°3 6°9 





It will be observed that from 1855-56 to 
1865-66 the percentage of silver imported by 
India was very high, while the percentage of 
gold was also high, and the percentage of mer- 
chandise was low. This period includes the 
years when the value of Indian cotton had risen 
so largely, and also covers several years in which 
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London drawings on India had _ practically 
ceased. 

As already explained, the Indian people pre- 
ferred at this time to take silver and gold rather 
than merchandise. During the next period, 
from 1866—67 to 1872-73, the stimulus of high 
prices for cotton was withdrawn, and total im- 
ports increased very slightly. The proportion 
of merchandise making up the total imports 
however, largely increased, while the percentage 
of gold fell largely, and the percentage of silver 
was considerably less than half what it had 
been. 

If we take now theperiod 1873 -74to 1878-79, 
we find that the yearly average of imports was 
only slightly in excess of that of the preceding 
period. This result might seem at first sight to 
confirm the opinion of those who held that the 
fall in silver would discourage imports into India, 
but examination shows that 1t does not do so. 
The contention of the English economists was 
that the imports of merchandise would be dis- 
couraged and the imports of silver stimulated, 
and not that the aggregate imports of all kinds 
would be checked. In fact, as imports depend 
on exports, and as exports would be stimu- 
lated, it would necessarily follow that total 
imports also would be stimulated, the stimulus 
being, however, confined to the imports of 
silver. 


The exports during the period 1873-74 to 


No special or 
injurious 
stimulus to In- 
dian exports 
in the period 
1873-74 to 
1878-79 due to 
the fall in the 
value of silver 
relatively to 
gold. 
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1878-79 averaged 594 millions of rupees yearly, 
as against 532 millions yearly from 1866-67 
to 1872-73. The drawings of the Secretary 
of State, however, were high during the years 
1873-74 to 1878-79, and the excess drawings 
just covered the increase in exports. For 
this reason there could be no increase in 
total imports. If the fallin the rate of exchange 
had any effect on imports, it could only be by 
reducing the imports of merchandise and gold, 
and increasing the imports of silver. But we 
find that India only imported during this period 
a very slightly larger proportion of silver than 
before, and that the falling off in the imports 
of gold was counterbalanced by an increase in 
the imports of merchandise. It can readily be 
understood that when gold first rose in price as 
compared with silver, a people so conservative 
and ignorant as the inhabitants of India hesitated 
to purchase it, imagining, no doubt, that the 
rise was temporary ; and doubtless the distress 
caused by the Madras famine also affected the 
imports of gold. The falling off in the imports 
of gold was not, however, made good by an 
Increase in the imports of silver. The _per- 
centage of silver imported increased only by ‘7, 
while the percentage of merchandise increased 
by 6°9. 

We therefore see that when silver first fell 
in value as compared with gold, there was no 
extraordinary development of exports, and the 
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percentage of total imports taken in the form of 
silver was almost the same as before. In other 
words, there is barely a trace of that reduction 
in imports of merchandise and increase in the 
imports of silver which the English economists 
anticipated. 

From 1879-80 the value of the average 
annual exports rose to 798 millions. <A portion 
of the increase met the increased drawings of the 
Secretary of State, but the balance went to 
increase imports. If the increase of exports was 
due to a stimulus given by the fall in silver, we 
should expect to find that the percentage of 
silver imported after 1878-79 was larger than 
before. On the contrary, we find that from 
1879-80 to 1884-85, as compared with the 
period from 1873-74 to 1878-79, a slightly 
less per-centage of merchandise was imported, 
a considerably less percentage of silver was 
imported, and a larger per-centage of gold was 
imported. 

If we compare the period 1879-80 to 
1884-85 with the period 1866-67 to 1872-73, 
before the fall in siiver took place, we find that 
after the fallin silver a less percentage of both 
gold and silver was taken, and a higher per- 
centage of merchandise. If we take the whole 
period 1873-74 to 1884-85 together, we find the 
percentages to be 83°8, 11°5, and 4°9 for mer- 
chandise, silver, and gold, respectively, and com- 
paring these percentages with those for the 
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period 1866-67 to 1872-73 (which are 78:3, 12:4, 
and 9°3), we find that after the rise in gold and 
fall in silver had come into operation the imports 
into India were composed of a very much smaller 
proportion of gold, a slightly smaller proportion 
of silver, and a considerably larger proportion of 
merchandise. If India had been drained of her 
wealth by the large quantity of silver which she 
had to absorb during these years, it would have 
been found that she had largely increased, and 
not reduced, the proportion which her imports of 
silver bore to her imports of ordinary mer- 
chandise. 

In face of these facts, we can only come to 
the conclusion that there has been no special 
drain of any magnitude on India owing to the 
depreciation of her currency, because in fact her 
currency has not depreciated in relation to com- 
modities. Prices have been maintained—nothing 
more. 

In connection with this matter I would 
call special attention to the very interest- 
ing table given in Appendix C, which I have 
taken from the recent Review of the Trade 
of British India for 1884-85, by Mr. J. E. 
O’Conor. 

This table shows the rate of increase since 
1873 of the value of the foreign trade of India 
and of certain other countries, which possess a 
gold standard, and, for facility of reference, I 
give here a summary of the results :-— 
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PEKCENTAGE OF INCREASE OR 
DECREASE OF FUORRIGN TRADE IN 188+ 
| AS COMPARED WITH 1873. 


Country. 

| Inmnports. Exports. Total. 
England .. a 4 4:98 —8°71 —0°6 
Italy eee eee oe 1:98* $44 3°14* 
France i | 97°32 | —11-54 7°27 
Germany iss e en ee! CD ae 42°16* 7:89" 
United States... iS | 3°98 43°55 21-4 
India es ae ' 68-04 51:21 57°49 





To understand this table, we must recollect 
that India possesses a silver standard and the 
other countries a gold standard. 

The silver prices of imports and exports have 
not risen in India, so that the table represents 
not merely the increase of the trade in value, but 
also in quantity. On the other hand, the prices 
of the imports and exports of the other countries, 
for which figures are given, have fallen because 
these prices are gold prices. The result has been 
that, although the quantity of the trade of gold 
countries has increased largely, the apparent 
value of that trade has increased very slightly, 
except in the case of the United States, because 
prices have fallen very nearly in proportion to 
the increase in trade. 

In other words, the partial demonetisation of 
silver has given India stability of prices, while 
countries with a gold standard have experienced 
the evils of falling prices. 


* The figures are for 1883. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


EFFECTS OF THE FALL IN THE VALUE OF SILVER 
AS COMPARED WITH GOLD ON INDIA. 


In a country which is stationary as regards its 
economic conditions, and where consequently the 
increase of wealth and trade just keep pace with 
the increase of population, it will be obvious that 
a yearly increasing supply of the material of the 
standard is required, ce/eris paribus, to prevent 
prices from falling. Population tends to grow 
in an Increasing ratio, and the supply of the 
metal of the standard should follow the same 
ratio. If it does not do so, the increasing scarcity 
of coin, compared with the work which it is 
called upon to perform, must cause a fall in 
prices; and a fall of prices from this cause is 
necessarily attended with distress and economic 
disturbance. 

If the aggregate wealth and trade of a country 
are increasing more rapidly than population, a 
still further increase in the rate of production of 
the material composing the currency will be 
necessary to prevent prices from falling. The 
extension of civilisation to barbarous countries 
also creates a demand for special supplies of 
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money to provide these countries with a currency, 
and to maintain and increase that currency in 
proportion to the increase of population, wealth, 
and trade. 

Moreover, if labour becomes more efficient 
and commodities are more easily produced, it 
would probably be better for the world that 
there should be a corresponding increase in the 
production of the precious metals, so as to prevent 
the disturbance which accompanies a fall in 
prices, even when it is due to increased produc- 
tion of commodities. 

Looking to the growth of population, the 
increase of trade and wealth, the extent to which 
uncivilised countries are being opened out, and 
the many improvements which are being made 
in the processes of manufacture, it will be ob- 
vious that a yearly increasing production of gold 
and silver is ordinarily required in order to 
maintain prices at the same level. 

It has already been shown in Chapter XVI. 
that, before the great gold discoveries, in the 
middle of the present century, prices had shown 
a marked tendency to fall. The gold discoveries 
of California and Australia reversed this ten- 
dency; but to maintain prices at the level to 
which they then attained, it was necessary that 
the total production of gold should go on increas- 
ing year by year, or, if a bimetallic system were 
in force, that the total production of gold and 
silver should increase. 
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There has, however, been no such increase, 
nor, so far as can be foreseen, is there likely 
to be; on the contrary the production of gold 
has fallen off, and though the production of 
silver has increased, the abandonment of the 
bimetallic system has prevented the countries 
with a gold standard from reaping any of the 
benefits of this increase, and Mr. Giffen’s conclu- 
sion that there will be a steady and progressive 
fall in prices all over the world appears to be 
unassailable. 

From the figures given on pages 84, 89, and 95, 
we now know that a fall in prices was about to 
declare itself after 1873. 

Up to that time gold and silver had divided 
between them the duty of money under a bi- 
inetallic system which preserved the ratio of value 
between them at 1 to 154. After that year the 
bimetallic system was abandoned; more work 
was thrown on gold and less on silver,—the fall 
which would in any case have taken place in 
gold prices was aggravated by the partial 
demonetisation of silver, and the fall which 
would otherwise have taken place in silver prices 
was checked by the same cause. 

If it be the case that the partial demonetisa- 
tion of silver did not depreciate that metal as 
compared with commodities, but merely obviated 
an appreciation which was about to take place, 
then we cannot doubt that the silver countries 
have not lost by the demonetisation of silver, 
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except in so far as they may have previously 
incurred liabilities in gold, or have found the 
operations of commerce hampered by the insta- 
bility of the ratio between gold and silver, or 
been prevented from borrowing as cheaply as they 
otherwise might have done. 

If the reduction of the proportion of duty as 
money which silver is required to perform has 
had the effect of maintaining silver prices at the 
same level, it might with much greater show of 
reason be argued that the silver countries have 
gained rather than lost by the partial demoneti- 
sation of silver. 

We have already seen that prices have fallen 
steadily and heavily in countries with a gold 
standard, and that eminent authorities are of 
opinion that the fall is largely due to the in- 
creasing scarcity of gold in comparison with the 
work which it has to perform. 

What, then, has been the effect on India? 

The figures given in pages 108, 115, and 117, 
show that exports from India have greatly in- 
creased since the fall in silver, but that the prices 
of these exports have not increased. In other 
words, India has not been drained of her wealth 
in consequence of the depreciation of the material 
of her currency. 

Her increased exports are surplus wealth 
made available for export by improved communi- 
cations, the opening of the Suez Canal, and the 
general reductions in freight. No special stimulus 

K 
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has been given to exports by a rise in silver 
prices; but the fall in the value of silver as 
compared with gold has obviated the decline 
which would otherwise have occurred, and 
has given India the advantage of stability of 
prices. 

If the Indian currency had been depreciated, 
the silver prices of imports would have risen ; as 
we have already seen, they have fallen rather 
than risen. 

The partial demonetisation of silver was 
followed after an interval of a few years ‘by good 
harvests in India, which were of special value to 
the country, because the cost of carriage both to 
the sea-coast and to Europe had been greatly 
cheapened, and a market was opened for surplus 
produce. The partial demonetisation of silver 
prevented that fall in prices which was otherwise 
inevitable, and India has consequently had the 
advantage for the last few years of good harvests, 
reduction in the cost of carriage, and fairly stable 
prices. Jf her trade is somewhat depressed at 
present, this is merely the reaction of the still 
greater depression in the countries with a gold 
standard. 

With a view to show the general prosperity 
of India since the fall in the relative value of 
silver, I have selected a few articles which are 
not produced in India, and are not necessaries of 
life, in order to trace the course of imports of 
such articles since 1874-75 :— 
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Those who are familiar with the conditions 
of Indian life will know that the increased import 
of the articles shown in the table on p. 147 is the 
surest sign of Indian prosperity; and the total 
increase in 1884-85 over the average of the five 
years ending 1873-74 is no less than 74 per 
cent. If gold, of which the price in silver has 
largely risen, be excluded, the increase is more 
than 157 per cent. 

Instances might be multiplied to show the 
progress of India during the last twelve years ; 
but I will confine myself to one more table, 
showing the increase in the Excise and Stamp 
Revenue, the increase in the returns from the 
railways and canals constructed through the 
agency or on the financial responsibility of 
Government, and the growth of the cotton 
industry :— 












Net return from Number of 





Excise Productive spindles in 
| Public Works. cotton mills. 
Rs. Ra. Rs. 
1873-74 .... 2,28,76,800 | 2,69,99,360 | —1,60, 57,230 
1874-75. .) 2,34,72,740 | 2,75,80,420 ; —1,43,61,080 
1875-76 .| 2,49,43,390 | 2,83,53,680 | —1,29,65,670 oi 
1876-77 .. | 2,52,39,860 | 2,83,86,280 | — 68,91,530 | 1,231,284 
1877-78, © 2,45,80,290 | 2,99,34,830 | + 45,63,¥90 | 1,289,706 
1878-79... 2,61,93,490 | 3,11,05,400 | —1,25,36,950 | 1,436,464 
1879-80 . 2,83,80,210 | 3,19,37,390 — 27,76,570 | 1,470,830 
1880-81 ...: 3,13,52,260 | 3,25,05,810 | + 12,23,490 | 1,471,730 
1881-82...  3,42,72,740 | 3,38,13,720 , +1,13,30,580 | 1,550,944 
1882-83 ... 3,60,95,610 | 3,37,96,810 ; + 48,23,530 | 1,654,108 
1888-84 ...; 3,83,69,610 | 3,51,32,010 | +1,20,77,530 | 1,895,284 
1884-86 .. | 4,01,50,670 | 3,60,66,210 | + 80,30,334 | 2,047,801 
i 





The excise revenue has increased in 11 years 
by more than 75 per cent., and the stamp revenue 
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by more than 33 per cent. The great railways 
and canals which are included under the head of 
Productive Public Works, appear to show an 
improvement of Rs. 2,40,87,564, but owing to 
the way in which the Indian accounts are kept, 
an adjustment is required on account of exchange, 
and if this be made, the real improvement is 
reduced to Ks. 1,54,00,000. The result is 
sufficiently remarkable if it be borne in mind 
that between 1873-74 and 1884-85 the Indian 
Government has been pressing on the construc- 
tion of railways and canals, that many of these 
railways and canals are not yet in full working 
order, while others are under construction and 
swell the charge for interest, though not bringing 
in any revenue. The improvement in 1885-86 
over 1873-74 will probably not be less than 
Rs. 2,00,00,000. 

A large portion of the profits from the best 
paying lines is also absorbed by Companies who 
undertook the construction of the lines on a 
guarantee by Government, and the improvement 
which is shown above does not include the extra 
profits now received by these Companies. The 
Companies received in 1884-85 no less than 
Rs. 57,11,960 in addition to the guaranteed rate 
of interest of 5 per cent. 

Moreover, the progress of the Indian revenue 
shows that the general prosperity of the country, 
which is largely due to the stability of price 
maintained by the partial demonetisation of 
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silver, very materially counterbalances, even from 
a purely financial point of view, the increasing 
burden thrown on the Government of India by 
the fall in the rate of exchange. For instance, 
the Indian Government set aside 150 lakhs of 
rupees in 1881 as a provision against future 
famine, and in 1882 remitted taxation to the 
amount, in round numbers, of 300 lakhs of 
rupees, thus disposing in all of 450 lakhs per 
annum. 

At that time the rate of exchange was Is. 8d. 
per rupee. It may possibly not be higher than 
1s. 6d. per rupee in 1886-87,—a change which 
imposes an additional burden on Indian finance 
of nearly 200 lakhs of rupees. No additional 
taxation has been imposed since 1881, and the 
ordinary growth of Indian revenue since that date 
has been so rapid that, apart from the military 
expenditure which may be required on special 
grounds, I have little doubt that the revenue of 
1886-87 will be found to balance the expenditure. 

The fall in the rate of exchange cannot have 
had a ruinous influence on Indian finance, since 
the Government of India had surplus revenue of 
450 lakhs per annum to dispose of in 1882, eight 
years after the fall began, and has since been 
able to meet all the ordinary cost of administra- 
tion without additional taxation, although the 
further fall, subsequent to 1582, has thrown an 
additional burden on the finances of nearly 200 
lakhs per annum. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
UNIVERSAL BIMETALLISM. 


Tue general fall in prices which declared itself 
prior to 1848, and to which a reference was 
made on page 76, was checked by the increased 
production of gold, due to the discovery of gold 
mines in California and Australia. The produc- 
tion of gold was for some years seven-fold what 
the production had been before 1848, and a 
general rise in prices followed. At this time the 
bimetallic system was effectively maintained by 
France, and the rise in prices consequent on 
the gold discoveries was spread over the whole 
world, and was not confined to those countries 
only which had a gold standard. France gave 
up silver for export to the East, and absorbed 
gold in its place. The area of the employment 
of gold was in this way automatically extended, 
and that of the employment of silver contracted, 
so as to preserve a constant ratio of 1 to 153 
between the market value of the two metals. If 
all countries had been monometallic at that 
time, the rise in prices in countries with a gold 
standard would probably have been twice as 
great as it actually was, and there would have 
been little, if any, rise in prices in the silver 
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countries. The market ratio between gold and 
silver might have become 1 to 12 or 1 to 10 
instead of 1 to 154. 

The production of gold reached its highest 
point in a few years after the first discoveries ; 
the alluvial deposits very soon began to be ex- 
hausted ; the production gradually fell off, and 
recourse to deep mining and expensive machinery 
became necessary. After a time, however, the 
annual production of silver began to increase ; 
and, taking the two metals together, it may be 
said that there has been no very great variation 
in the total production since 1852. 

In order to preserve stability of price, a 
yearly increasing production of the material of 
the currency is required. It was therefore in- 
evitable that, in face of the vastly increasing 
amount of work as money which gold and silver 
are called on to perform, there should be, sooner 
or later, a fall in prices. It appears probable 
from the subsequent course of events that a fall 
in prices would have occurred in any case after 
1873, but the fall in gold prices was aggravated 
by the action of Germany and France. 

Increased population, increased wealth, in- 
creased trade, and increased production, appear 
to have demanded, after 1873, the discovery of 
these new mines, at which, as Mr. Newmarch 
said, “the world ought to rejoice.” Unfortu- 
nately no new mines of gold were discovered, 
and the partial demonetisation of silver at this 
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time, and the abandonment of the bimetallic 
system, prevented the world from taking full 
advantage of the increased supplies of silver 
which were then coming into the market, and 
of which all nations would, under the bimetallic 
system, have reaped the full advantage without 
trouble and without thought. 

At the very moment when the total supply 
of gold and silver was becoming insufficient for 
the demands of the world, the action of Germany 
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the benefits which they would have received 
from the increased supplies of silver; gold was 
called on to do the work of a still wider area at 
the time when it was proving insufficient to keep 
up prices in the area hitherto occupied. The 
result has been to aggravate the inevitable fall 
of prices in gold countries, and to obviate that 
fall in prices from which countries with a silver 
standard would otherwise have suffered. 

India has suffered from the partial demoneti- 
sation of silver, because her obligations con- 
tracted in gold now impose a heavier burden on 
her than they otherwise would have done, be- 
cause capitalists whose resources are in gold 
hesitate to invest money in a country where the 
standard is silver, and becnuse an additional 
element of uncertainty has been introduced into 
all commercial transactions between silver and 
gold-using countries. On the other hand, the 
partial demonetisation of silver has prevented a 
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fall-of prices in India, and has thereby conferred 
a boon of immense value on the country. Grievous 
as is the burden which the so-called loss by ex- 


change imposes on Indian finance, and difficult 


as it is for the Indian Government to recruit its 
resources by additional taxation, I should, if 
I were forced to strike a balance between the 
gain and loss, hesitate to say that on the 
whole India has, up to the present date, been 
a loser. 

Lhe true remedy for a portion of the evils 
from which the world now suffers is the adop- 
tion of universal bimetallism at a fixed ratio 
to be determined by mutual consent. What 
that ratio should be I shall not attempt to 
determine. 

There is no magic in the ratio of 1 to 153 
rather than in 1 to 10 or 1 to 20. The loss of 
the old ratio of 1 to 153 was a terrible calamity, 
but the advantages of bimetallism will in the 
long run be obtained as satisfactorily under any 
other ratio which may be chosen by common 
consent. 

The future ratio should be determined with 
reference to the circumstances of the time; the 
benefits of that ratio, whatever 1t may be, will 
last for all time. The ratio of 1 to 15} has 
tradition in its favour, and tradition is powerful 
in a matter of this kind; its adoption would 
redress some grievances which have been caused 
by the injustice of legislatures, and, what is the 
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chief argument in its favour, it is probably the 
only ratio that would be accepted by nations, 
such as France, which hold a large amountof silver 
valued above the present market rate. I do not 
deny that the adoption of the ratio of 1 to 153 
instead of the present market ratio of 1 to 19 or 
20 would involve loss to some and gain to 
others ; but to those who call Heaven to witnes 
against such spoliation, I would reply that it 
was legislation that altered the ratio from 1 to 
153; that what legislation did legislation can 
undo; and that the spoliation involved in going 
back to the ratio of 1 to 1534 would not be 
greater—nay, would be very much less—than 
the spoliation involved in passing from a ratio of 
1 to 15$ to 1 to 19. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that arguments of great 
weight can be advanced either for adopting the 
present market ratio as the future legul ratio, or 
for adopting a ratio somewhat higher than the 
present market ratio, but not so high as the old 
ratio of 1 to 153. The question 1s one on which 
it would be useless to pronounce an opinion at 
the present time. The problem must, if a satis- 
factory solution is to be found, be approached in 
a spirit of conciliation, and the future welfare 
of the world depends very much more on the 
adoption of some fixed ratio rather than on the 
adoption of any particular ratio. 
The choice of the world will probably fall on 
that ratio which will conciliate most interests 
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and excite least opposition, but whatever ratio 
may be adopted, it should not be lower than the 
market ratio, nor higher than 1 to 154. The 
longer the settlement of the question is delayed 
the more difficult will it be to choose a ratio 
which will satisfy the interests of the nations 
concerned. 

Even if a fixed ratio be established between 
gold and silver, it is more than probable that 
future years will see a fall in prices, though 
there may be a recovery from the present state 
of extreme depression. 

The future may, however, be left to take care 
of itself; the world will not willingly accept the 
injustice which is involved in a progressive and 
continued fall in prices; and, no doubt, the in- 
creasing knowledge of mankind will lead to 
remedies being provided, which will, at any rate, 
alleviate the evils of a shrinking of the metallic 
currency in comparisun with the work it has 
to do. 

Possibility of Failing universal bimetallism, it would be 
the mam‘en- desirable that bimetallism should be adopted by 


ance of the bi- 
notlogeien a group of countries sufficiently strong to main- 
countries. tain the fixed ratio. 
A statement prepared by the Director of the 
Mint of the United States, shows that in 1884 
France, Germany, and the United States held 
between them 1,793 millions of dollars in gold 
coin. It so happens that these countries and 


India hold the greater portion of the full legal 


‘Pature fall in 
prices probable. 
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tender silver coin of the world, and consequently 
if they adopted a bimetallic system, and India 
maintained her silver standard, they could not 
be exposed to an excessive drain of gold in 
exchange for silver. 

Excluding India, France, Germany, and the 
United States, the rest of the civilised world 
holds only 440 millions of dollars in silver of full 
legal tender. 

If, therefore, France, Germany, and the 
United States agreed to form a bimetallic union 
(India engaging to maintain the silver standard), 
they might in the most extreme case be offered 
440 millions of silver dollars, taken from the 
currencies of other civilised nations, in exchange 
for gold; but as they hold 1,793 millions of 
dollars in gold, their stock of gold could not 
possibly be exhausted, and they would, in accord- 
ance with the principles laid down in Chapter 
XI., have no difficulty in maintaining the fixed 
ratio. 

There does not appear to be any likelihood 
that in the remote future the value of silver in 
relation to commodities will be depreciated below 
its present level, even if the bimetallic system be 
not adopted. On the contrary, looking to the 
wants of countries now only entering into the 
pale of civilisation, as well as of those which 
possess a forced paper currency, and to the 
probable increase of population and trade, we 
may reasonably anticipate that, whatever may be 


Improbability 
of the depre- 
ciation of sil- 
ver in relation 
to commodi- 
ties in the 
future. 
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the future ratio of exchange between silver and 
gold, the former metal will rise in value rela- 
tively to commodities, or, in other words, that 
silver prices will in time tend towards a lower 
level. 

If a fixed ratio between silver and gold be 
not adopted, gold prices will experience a still 
greater fall. 
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APPENDIX 


VARIATIONS IN THE WHOLESALE PRICES OF CERTAIN 8TAPLE 
or Manrcn, 






187.3. 1874. 1875. 1876. 



































—eennmenee fener | nr mcemae | cen nERS | ee iy 


March. | March. 
EXPorts. ehctat 

Castor oil (No. 1, fine pale) . 100 101 111 
Hides, buffalo, slaughtered, Patna 100 96 94 
as cow, slaughtered . 100 106 96 
Indigo, good : 100 | Nom. 110 
Jute, picked 100 137 150 
», ordinary 100 123 142 
Lac dye, fine . 100 69 
es middling 100 - 40 
Sholl lac, fine orange 100 149 68 
»» middling 100 | 149 60 
linseed, fine, bold, clean 100 123 102 
Rice, moonghy 100 153 150 
»  ballam 100 153 156 
Saltpetre, 2-4 per cent. refraction 100 81 80 
Soed, rape (ycllow, mixed, 2%) 100 89 104 
« =: tall (black 4%) : 100 97 10€ 
» poppy (3%) 100 95 8} 
Silk, raw, Cossimbazar 100 89 9 
or Gonatea.... 100 91 9! 

es Jungy poor 100 86 9: 

i Radanagore a 100 87 1 

“ Surdahs 100 87 10: 
Sugar, Benares : : 100 87 8 
; date, Gurpatta ie 100 77 NO! 
Dulloah 7 100 ae No: 

Tea, fine Pekoe oi . 100 119 14 

», good Souchong , - 100 — 12 

Congou tee ‘ 100 | Ned. 1} 

Tobacco (Rangpore) .. : pee see 100 N: 


Wheat, Doodiah 






A. 


ComMMODITIES OF EXPORT aT CALCUTTA ; TAKING THE PRICES 
1873 as = 100. 


LL | OE ES | A | ee | EE | EN | meena te | SOTERERE Se 


January | January | January | January | January | January | January | January 











10th. 9th. 138th. 4th. 7th. 15th. 14th. 6th. 
115 119 99 83 ee 81 87 19 
76 69 96 93 §3 87 71 “8 
72 90 95 93 97 103 100 101 
88 114 112 105 117 107 117 103 
ae 153 169 156 137 96 162 110 
149 142 163 144 130 87 1565 101 
58 54 73 49 39 27 Nil. 
33 des 56 38 28 16 Nil, 44 
49 63 157 124 93 80 08 56 
44 58 157 113 84 75 91 53 
106 Nom. fs ed 91 85 96 98 
155 189 136 89 83 101 142 ates 
168 182 147 109 94 109 160 138 
89 84 88 95 90 82 78 66 
110 108 104 Nom. ; 93 107 87 
128 122 119 98 88 102 109 Nel, 
95 101 96 95 77 74 87 78 
80 64 87 78 87 76 67 58 
79 ral. 91 76 Nil. 77 68 59 
81 67 83 74 77 69 62 52 
78 61 85 Norn. Nil. 70 63 52 
77 62 8d 74 82 79 62 56 
Nom. Nil. ie an Sag ; = it 
Nel. 84 113 92 95 97 87 ru. 
Nil. 110 133 127 113 107 ee Nil. 
135 129 126 135 126 110 116 90 
104 68 82 64 86 77 64 55 
106 81 109 76 87 69 75 62 
87 69 81 Nom. ie oes 125 94 


109 109 ee 91 96 84 75 72 


APPENDIX 


VARIATIONS IN THE WHOLESALE PRICES OF CERTAIN STAPLE 
or Marcn, 


1872. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 


pceememmenmetemmmteest (anenmmerenemeamere ancl Mende -aneeret ne aD Reem) Be 


March. | March. | March. |March |7@nUary 
Ex porta. ° 
(‘astor oi] (No. 1, fine pale) . . 100 10] 85 Sad 111 
Ilides, buffalo, slaughtered, Patna 100 96 83 ‘ 94 
ss cow, slaughtered ft 100 106 97 Sus 96 
Indigo, good .. - 100 | Nom.| ... Nom.| 110 


100 137 132 128 150 
100 123 119 119 142 


Jute, picked 
» ordinary 


Lac dye, fine ... , 100 jude 73 45 69 
» middling - 100 |. 44]... 40 
100 149 or 102 68 


Sholl lac, fine orange 
middling 100 149 87 60 


100 123 96 2% 102 
100 143 Nil, 114 150 
100 153 112 119 156 


o? 
Linseed, fine, bold, clean 


Rico, moonghy 


» Dballam ... : 

Saltpetro, 2-4 per cent. refraction 100 81 15 3. A 80 
Seed, rape (vcllow, mixed, 2%) 100 89 83 104 
tal: (black 4%) ae 100 97 84 : 105 

» poppy (3%) 100 95 73 ; 81 
Silk, raw, Cossimbazar 100 89 62 ‘nd 98 
- CGonatea ; 100 91 64 Sis 95 

- Jungy poor 100 86 62 ve 95 

ss Radanagore a 100 87 59 sass 96 

. Surdahs. 100 87 60 saa 100 
Sugar, Benares ; ‘ 100 87 ae ee 88 
: date, Gurpatta ; 100 7 ste .. | Nom. 
Dulloah ; 100 = ge 86 | Nom. 

‘Tea, fine Pekoe fen , 100 119 126 142 148 
» good Souchong . ..- | 100 re 125 109 123 
Congou ae : 100 Nil. aac 112 119 
Tobacco (Rungpore) na oe 100 76 sis Nal. 


Wheat, Doodiah ise oe ass 100 107 87 74 87 





A. 


ComMODITIES OF EXPORT aT CALCUTTA; TAKING THE PRICES 
1873 as = 100. 


EE | Yt | eee | eee | rio | nee | Ee | OE CER 


January | January | January | Janu Janua Janu January | January 
10th. Sth. 13th. 4th. > 7th. is 1 ath.” 14th. Sth. 


—— caesinise 








115 119 99 83 eee 81 87 79 
75 69 96 93 83 87 71 
72 90 95 95 97 103 100 101 
88 114 112 105 117 107 117 103 
an 153 169 156 137 96 162 110 
149 142 163 144 130 87 1h 10] 
58 54 73 49 39 27 Nid. 
33 eT 56 38 28 16 Nil. - 
49 63 157 124 93 80 98 56 
44 68 157 113 84 75 91 63 
106 Nom. <tte ae 91 85 96 98 
155 189 136 89 83 101 142 see 
168 182 147 109 94 109 160 138 
89 84 88 9d 90 82 78 66 
110 108 104 Nom. a 93 107 87 
128 122 119 98 88 102 109 ral, 
95 101 96 96 U7 74 87 78 
80 64 87 78 87 76 67 58 
79 ul. 91 76 Nil, 77 68 59 
81 67 83 74 w7 69 62 52 
78 61 85 Nom. Nil. 70 63 52 
v7 62 85 74 82 79 62 56 
Nom. vel. “A ee : 8 
Nil. 84 113 92 95 97 87 Nil. 
Nil. 110 133 127 113 107 ; Nol, 
135 129 126 13d 126 110 116 90 
104 é8 82 64 86 17 64 55 
106 81 109 76 87 69 75 62 
87 69 81 Nom. a ue 125 94 


109 109 ae 91 96 84 75 72 


APPENDIX 


VARIATIONS IN THE WHOLESALE PRICES OF CERTAIN STAPLE 
oF Marcu, 


187.3. 1874. 1875. | 1876. | 1877. 














ee 


March. | March. | March. | March, |°2U“"5 














Exports. 
Castor oi] (No. 1, fine pale) ... 100 } 101 85 sie 111 
Hides, buffalo, slaughtered, Patna 100 96 83 94 
» cow, slaughtered —. 100 | 106 97 i. 96 
Indigo, good . re 100 | Nom.} .... | Nom.; 110 
Jute, picked 100 | 137 | 132 | 128 | 150 
»» ordinary 100 ; 123 ; 119 | 119 | 142 
Lac dye, fine ... 100 = 73 46 69 
middling . 100 |... 44 |. 40 
Shell lac, fine orange 100 | 149 sas 102 68 
“ middling . 100 | 149 87 60 
Linseed, fine, bold, clean 100 | 123 96 si 102 
Rice, moonghy 100 | 153 | Ne | 114 | 150 
» ballam ... >. % 100 163 112 119 156 
Saltpetre, 2-4 per cent. refraction 100 81 75 a 80 
Need, rape (ycllow, mixed, 2%) 100 89 83 104 
til (black 4%) 100 | 97 | 84 105 
» poppy (3%) bus 100 95 73 es 81 
Silk, raw, Cossimbuzar 100 89 62 vi 98 
< Gonatea_... 100 91 64 oe 95 
$3 Jungy poor 100 86 62 ats 95 
“ Radanagore ... | 100 87 59 oa 96 
- Surdahs 100 87 60 a 100 
Sugar, Benares 100 87 ads es 88 
, date, Gurpatta 100 (ii 7 f Nom. 
Dulloah .. | 100 ee ee 86 | Nom. 
Tea, fine Pekoe 100 | 119 | 126 142 148 
»» good Souchong . i ‘ 100 an 125 | 109 | 123 
Congou ge 100 | Nei. a 112 {| 119 
Tobacco (Rungpore) i see vez 100 75 ie Nil. 


Wheat, Doodiah =. ae | 200 | 207 | 87 | 74 | 87 





A. 


ComMODITIES OF EXPORT aT CALCUTTA; TAKING THE PRICES 
1873 as — 100. 


1878, 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 








January | January | January | Janua Janua: January | January | January 
10th. 9th. 13th. 4th. 7th. eo 15th. 14th. 6th. 


— eed 





meee errr oe 





115 119 99 83 eed 81 87 79 
75 69 96 93 83 87 71 ; 
72 90 95 95 97 103 100 10} 
88 114 112 105 117 107 117 103 
153 169 156 137 96 162 110 

149 142 163 144 130 87 155 10) 
58 64 73 49 39 2 Ail, 

33 as 56 38 28 16 ed. sas 
49 63 157 124 93 80 98 56 
44 68 157 113 84 75 91 53 

106 Nom. es se 91 85 96 98 

155 189 136 89 83 101 142 ae 

168 182 147 109 04 109 160 138 
89 84 88 94 90 82 78 66 

110 108 104 Nom. sets 93 107 87 

128 122 119 98 88 102 109 rel, 
95 101 96 95 iT 74 87 78 
80 64 87 78 87 76 67 58 
79 Nil. 91 76 Nil, 7 68 59 
81 67 83 74 mi 69 62 62 
78 61 85 Nom. Nu. 70 63 52 
77 62 85 14 82 79 62 56 

Nom. red. se es oe - : 
Nil. 84 113 92 95 97 87 rel, 

Nil. 110 133 127 113 107 ; Nil. 

135 129 126 135 126 110 116 90 

104 é8 82 64 86 77 64 55 

106 81 109 76 87 69 75 62 
87 69 81 Nom. ee a 125 94 


109 109 i 91 96 84 75 72 
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Selections from Cassedd §& Company's Publa ations. 


re wee ey <o 


Allustrated, Fine Art, and other Wolumes. 


Art, The Magazine of 3 Yearly Volume = With about 500 choice Engravings 
from famous Paintings, and from Onginal Drawings by the First Arusts of the day. 
An Original Etching torms the Fronusptece. 16s. 


Art Directory and Year-Book of the United States. Wath carefully executed 


Engravings 7s od 
Along Alaska’s Great River. By FREdERICK SCHWATKA. Llustrated —1as. 6d. 
American Academy Notes. Illustrated Art Notes upon the National Academy 
of Design. 2. od 
After London ; or, Wild England. Hy RICHARD JEFFERIVS. 10s. 6d. 
Bismarck, Prince. By ¢. Lowr, Mo \ 2 Vols, demy 8vo. With 2 Portraits. 24s. 
Bright, Rt. Hon. John, Life and Times of. [iv W. ROBLE ISON 7> od. 
British Ballads, 275 Quiginal Wlustrations lwo Vols, Cloth, 7s od each, ® 
British Battles on Land and Sea I'v JAMES GiRANI. With about 600 


Tilustrations, ‘Lhree Vols, gto, 41 75). Pabrary Lalition, 29 tos, 
British Battles, Recent. Ithustrated. gto, gs , Labrary I.dition, 10s. 
Butterflies and Moths, European. [3, W |]. Kikny. With 61 Coloured 


Plates Demy gto. 35s 


Canaries and Cage-Birds, The [Flustrated Book of. 13} W. A BLAKS'ION, 
Wooswayse ann, and Ab Warsi Wath 50 bac simile Colourcd Plates, 35%. 5 
half in oroce , £2 5* 


Cassell’s Family Magazine. Yewuly Vol [lustiated. gs 
Cathedral Churches of England and Wales. Descriptive, Histone, and 


Pictercal  Wathoas Pilustrationms vrs fa fron de (tar, 4 2s 


Changing Year, The. With Illustrations 7s cal. 
Choice Dishes at Small Cost. By .\o Gs. Puy~ni. 3s. Oc 


Cities of the World: then Origin, Progress, and Present Aspect. Three Vols. 
[Hustrated gs 6d cach 


Civil Service, Guide to Employment in the Viteuad Futarged Edition, 35. 6d 

Civil Service. -- Guide to Female Employment in Government Offices. 
Cloth, as 

Clinical Manuals for Practitioners and Students of Medicine. (4 List of 


Volumes yoriwwarded post free on apblication to the l'ublishers ) 


Cobden Club, Works published for the: 


oe ov ernment and Taxation in the The Trade Depression. 6d. 
BLO AGH SS Crown Colonies. 15 
2 Gd « 

ane mile Pane i Wee sere Our Land Laws of the Past 4. 
kree Trade versus Fair Trade -. 6d Popular Fallacies Regarding Trade. 6d. 
England under Free Trade «1 ; Reciprocity Craze. } 
Pieas for Protection examined °1 Wes ern Farmer of America = ;1 
Free Trade and English Commerce’ By Transter of Land by Registration. 6d. 

A M pprectien ta Retoim of the Enghah Land System. 3d. 


Colonies and India, Our, How we Got Them, and Why we Keep Them. 
By Prof C RaAaNsovMkE 3s 


Coluinbus, Christopher, The Life and Voyages of. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
‘Ihree Vols. 75. 6d. 


Cookery, Cassell's Dictionary of. Contaimng about Nine Thousand Kecipes, 
7s. 6d , Roaburgh, ros. 6d 


Cookery, A Year’s Ky Pityvitis Browne Cloth gilt or oiled cloth, 35. 6d. 


Co-operators, Working Men What they have Done, and What they are 
Doing. By A. H tovan-Acr any, M.P. and B. Joss. 1s, ae 
7 Ms? 


Selections from Cassell & Company's Publications. 


Countries of the World, The. By Rovere Brows, M.41., Ph.D., && Com- 


trlete in Six Vols, with about 750 Hlustrations gto, 7s. 6d. each. 
Cromwell, Oliver ‘Ihe Man and his Mission. By J ALLASsON PictUos, MP. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. , morocco, cloth asces, gs 


Cyclopsedia, Cassell’s Concise. With 12,000 sub ects, brought down to the 


latest uate = With about co Hlustrations, 135., Koxburgh, 18s. 


Dairy Farming. Hy Piot. J. Po Suiiposx, With 25 Fac-simile ( coloured Plates, 


aid numerous Wood Boyravings. Cloth, 3r¢ 6d. 3 ha:f morocco, 426. 

Decisive Events in History. Ky Thomas Arcutk. With Sixteen Ilustrations, 
hoards, 35 6d , Cluth, 5s 

Decorative Design, Principles of. sy CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, Ph.D. 
Iilustrated. 55 


Deserted Village Series, The. Consusung of Ad:ftons de luxe of favourite poems 


by stendard Adithors Thiustrated. Cloth gilt, as ¢d, or Japanese morocco, 58 each. 


e Goldamith s Desertod vulege | Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality, 
Milton's L'ANlegro and Ii Penseroro and L nes on Tintern Abbey. 


Dickens, Charactor Sketches from. SkCOND and THikt Strims. With Siv 
Onginal Drawings in cach, by FRepriick Barnany In Porttouo, eos each 

Diary of Two Parliaments. Vhe Disiach Parhament. By HO OW. Lucy. ras. 

Dog, The. [iv fostonr. lustrated. 2s. €d. 


Dor, Illustrated Book of the. Hiv Virko SHAW, BA. With 28 € oloured 


Plates Cloth bevelled, ass) 3 half moroceo, 45s. 
Domestic Dictionary, The. An lncvclop.edia for the Household. (loth, 7s. 6d. 
Dore's Adventures of Munchausen Illustrated by Gusravi Dorr. 5s. 
Dorés Dante's Inferno. [Ilustrated by GUSrAVE DoRE. Popular Edition, ats. 
Doré’s Don Quixote. With wbout goo Mlustrations by DorF 159. 


Dore's Fairy Tales Told Again. With 23 kull-page Engravings by Dorf 55 


Dore Gallery, ‘ihe. pula Liddition, With 250 Iilustrauons by GtusTavr 
Dork gto, gas 
Dore's Milton's Paradise Lost. Wath Full page Drawings by Gustave Dorf. 


qf, ain. 


Edinburgh, Old and New, Casscell’s.§ Waih Coo Hiustiations. Three Vols, 


ys. cath 3 library binding, £1 108 the set. 


Educational Year-Book, The. 65 
Egypt Descriptive, Historical, and Ficturesque. 2\ Profs G. Engrs. 


Translated by Crag. Bert, with Notes by Sastcre: birce LED Ac Two Vols 
With too Original Fagnaings, Volo lb. Ze5s 3 Vol TE £2 22s, 6d 


Electrician's Pocket Book, The. Ry GoRDON WIGAN, MAL ss. 
Encyclopmdic Dictionary The. \ New and Onemal Work of Reference to all 


the Worgsin the Rnghsh Langue Nine Divisional Vols now ready, ros. Gd each; 
or the Double Divisional Vols. balt-morocco, ais. eaeh. 


Energy in Nature. hy Wa Lani CARPLNGDR, KA, BSc. 80 Tlustrations. 


as Gal 


England, Cassell’s Illustrated History of. With 2,000 Illustrations, Ten 


Vols. gto. ou. each 


English History, The Dictionary of Cloth, 21s,, Roxburch. 259 
English Literature, Library of. By Prot. HENRY MORLE\. 


Vow  bL- suoniet Parise Por ws, ras. cal. 
Vor. TL That setnvrtons of FNauLiIst RELIGION, 118. 6d. 
Von. DL Rsxciise PEays, rs od. 
Vor. PV.—sitonti rk WorKRS IN FAGLISH PROSE, r1s. 6d. 
Vow. V.- Sri totthsor Longer Woras IN ENGLISH Verst AND Prose, rs. 6d 
Five Volumes handsomety bound im half-moroeco, 25 5+ 
Volumes 1., J1., PIL, ad IN. ot the Popular edition are now reas, price 7s. 6d. each. 


Selections prom Carceil & Company's Publications. 
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English Literature, The Dictionary of By W. Davexrort Apims. Cheap 
Edition, 75. 6d , Roxburgh ros cd 


English Literature, The Story of. By ANNA BUCALAND. 5s. 

English Poetesses. By Lekic S. Roperrsan, MeA gs 

Zsop’s Fables. W111. about 150 Ilustrauons by PoGristt. Cloth, 7s. 6d. , gilt 
edges tos, 6d. 


Etching : Its Technical Processes, with Remarks on Collections and Collecting 
By S. KR. Rogateh  Hlustrated with yo Full-page Plates Price 44 4>- 


Etiquette of Good Society. 15. , cloth, 1. od. 


Family Physician, The. 8y Jaminent PiysictANs and SURGLONS, Cloth, 215. ; 
half moroccn 268, 


Far, Far West, Life and Labour in the. [hy W. Hinky Birniny. With 


Map of Route. (loth. 10s, 
Fenn, G. Manville, Works by. /'upudar Editions, Cloth boards, 2s. each. 





Swect Mace The Vicar's People 
Dutch the Diver, or, a Man's Mistake. Cobweb's Father, aiid other Sto1 ios. 
My Patients The Parson o’ Dumford. 


Poverty Corner. 
Ferns, European. By Jiwis Bripien, P..S. With so bac simile ( cloured 
Plates by D. Beata, FES oats. 


Field Naturalist’s Handbook, The. [i the Rev. J. G. Woob and [Pitt oport 


Woop 5s 
Figuier's Popular Scientific Works. Wath Several Hundred Wusthanons in 


each 3s 6d ae 


The Human Rac The Ocoan World 

World Before the Deluge. The Vegetable World. 

Reptiles and Birds The Insoct World 
Mammalia 


Fine-Art Library, The.  Iidited by JOHN SpvrKES., Principal of the South 
Kensington Art Schools Fuach Jook Contains about roo Dlustrations. ss each 


is let ar Rv Eugene Muntz Translated by The Flemish School of Painting Ky A J. 


lia» @ Waters Pranslated by hye Masse 1 hossel 
' reek Archsolog) BH cade Colliyuan, 
Engraving ving | By be Vi Vicomte Henn Delaborde franslated by Dr} I Wei ent 
Artistic Anatomy. By Prof” Duval Teranstitert 
The English School of de tee Ry F by Fob Penton 
Ohesneau Tr nslated by INE thernpron The Duteb School of Paintin By Heury 


With an Introducaon by Prof) Ruskin HMoevard = tiaasloted by G Powel 


Fisheries of the World, The. Illustrated 9 gto, as 
Five Pound Note, The, and other Stories. It G:..N JRALOUS. 15 
Forging of the Anchor, The. A Porm By Sir SAMULL FLRGUSON, [1..D, 


With zo Ontyinal Ilustrations Galt cdges. 68) or Japanese morocco padded, 65. 
Fossil Reptiles, A History of British. [3 Sir Ric HARD OWEN, KR.C OB, ERS, 
Ko With 268 Plates Jn bour Vols, 212 17s 
Four Years of Irish History (1845-40, sy Sir GAN AN Dttis, NOONE G. | 2ts. 
Franco-German War, Cagsells Histcry of the. Iwo Vols. With soo Iilus- 


tretiwms gs. each 
Fresh-Water Fiches of Europe, The. By Prof, HW. G.sSitiby, ELR.S. Cloth, ats, 
Garden Flowers, Familiar. Jirsi, Sreonp, Purp, and Fourii Sireins. 
Wye Saiecey Hinsenu Wath Ooginel Pamtngs by bk ob boos, FS With 


qo Full-page Coloured Plates in each Cloth gilt, in carabuard box (or im morocco, 
cloth sidesy, 128 6d cach 


Gardening, Cassell’s Popular. Illustrated (Complete in g Vols, 95 cach. 


Gladstone, Life of the Rt. Hon. W. EB by BAkNEIT SMrin. Wath Portrart, 
3s od. Jubilee Addition, 1. 


Gleanings from Popular Authors. ‘Iwo Vols. With QOnginal Hlustra ons. 


gto cs each dw Veale in One, aos 


Select ons from Cassell & Company's | ub reatiors 


Great Industries of Great Britain. With about joo IIlustrations. ‘Three Vols., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


Great Painters of Christendom, The, from Cimabue to Wilkie. Rv JoHN 


Fores KRoseersos, Elustrated throughout /’epucrr Edition, cloth gilt, ras. 6d. 


Great Western Railway, The Official Dlustrated Guide to the. With Ililus- 


trations, 1s), cloth, 2s 
Gulliver's Travels. With 88 Engravings by MORTEN. Cheap Edition. 5s. 
Gun and its Development, The. I'y W. W GiktrNik. Iilustrated. 10s, 6d. 
Health, The Book of. by Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. Cloth, 21s. , half- 


MOTUCLO, 75%, 


Heavens, The Story of the. Ih Sir Ronert SIAWLEL Buin, LL, PRS, 
FR.AS, Royal Astronomer of Iretand With 16 Separate Pdates printed Ly 
Chromo Lithography, and yo Wood Engravings Demy 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d 


Heroes of Britain in Peace and War. I[1 ‘Iwo Vols., with 300 Original Illus- 


trats ns Ctoth, 5s each oo dnoone Vol, dibrary binding, ros od 


Homes, Our, and How to Make them Healthy. tv J-minent Authorities. 


Ai istrated. 1598), half-morecco, g1s 


Horse, the Book of the. By SaAMurr Sirs With 25 fac-semerde Coloured 
Plates Demy gto, gts 6d, halfimorocea, Zz 2s 


Horses, the Simple Ailments of by Woof. lilustrated 55 


Household Guide, Cassell’s. With UWustrrtiens and ¢ olowed Plates. Mew and 
Aetsrd tatrtion, complete in Four Vols, 20% 


How Women may Earna Living. By Mikey GkOGAN ts. 
India, Cassell’s History of. hy JAwisGikvnt. Wraith about goo Hlustrations. 


Iwo Vols bound ts Ome, ras 


India, the Coming Struggle for. Biv Prof ARMINIUS Vasnfrey. With Map 


in Colours 4s 


India the Land and the People Ii Ni JAwisC amp, KO Botos 6d 


In-door Amusements, Cards Games, and Fireside Fun, Cassell’s Book of. 
[llastrated os, Od 


Industrial Remuneration Conference. ‘The Report of. 2s, 6d. 
Insect Variety: its Propagation and Distribution. bby \. Hi Swinton. 75 od. 
International Portrait Gallery, The. J wo Voils., each contaimmng 20 Portraits 


in Colours ras. od eaen 
Invisible Life, Vignettes from. I) J. Bapcock, PLR MS Hlustrated, 35 6d. 


Irish Parliament, The, What it Was, and What it Did. It) J. G. Swirt 
McoNaui, MLA. ons 


Italy. By J W. PRomyn. 7s, 6d. 

Kennel] Guide, Practical By Dr Gorpon SIABLES. J)'vstrated. as. éd. 
Khiva, A Ride to. By the late Col) Pip BURNARY. os, 6c, 

Ladies’ Physician, The. Kya London Physician. 6s. 

Land Question, The. Pv Prof. J. Eurioi, M R.A.C. 10s. 6d. ‘ 


ITandscape Painting in Oils, A Course of Lessons in. By A. F. GRACE. 
With Nine Reproducnons in Colour. CAcap Bdition, 255. 


Law, About Going to. Iiy \. J. WILLIAMs, M.P = 2s 6d, 
Liberal, Why Iama. Ky AnpbREW REID. 2s. 6d. 


Local Government and Taxation in the United Kingdom L[dited by J. W. 
Promva. 5s. (Published for the Cobden Club ) 


Selections from Caccell d& Company's Publications. 
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London & North-Western Railway Official Illustrated Guide. 1s., cloth, 2s. 
London, Greater. Ry EDWARD WALFORD, Fuo Vols With about goo 
Hilustrations gs. each. 


London, 01d and New. By WAITER THORNBURY and Epwarp WALLORD. 
Six Vols , each containing about 200 Hltustranons and Maps. Cloth, gs cach. 


London's Roll of Fame. With Portraits and Ilustrations. 12s od. 
Longfellow, H. W., Choice Poems by. IJlustrated by his Son, ERNLS! W 


LONGFFLLOW. 65 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Illustrated £3 35. 
Love’s Extremes, At. hy MAURICE THOMPSON 55, 
Mechanics, The Practical Dictionary of. Containing 15,000 Drawings. Four 


Vols. ats each 


Medicine, Manuals for Students of. (.1 /201 forwarded post free on application.) 
Microscope, The; and some of the Wonders it Reveals. 15. > 
Midiand Railway, The Official Illustrated Guide to the. 15.; cloth, 2s. 
Modern Artists, Some. With lighly-finished be ngravings, 12s. od 

Modern Europe, A History of hy (. A Fytri, M.A.) Vol. 1, from 1702 to 


Wold 124 


Morocco: its People and Places. [hk Piwonpo Dr Amicis | ‘Translated by 
©. Rotimn dinron | Wath nearly 200 Original Hlustragons gs td 


National Library, Cassell’s. In Weekly Volumes, each contamimg about 192 
pages Paper covers, 3d. ; cloth, OL. 


National] Portrait Gallery, The. }ach Volume contaming 20 Portraits, printed 


in Chromo- Lathography Four Vols, ras. od. each, or ain ‘Pwo Double Vols, 21s) each 


Natural History, Cassell’s Concise. 14 1. Pikcivan Wright, M.A., M.D., 


BS With several Hundred Hustrations gs. od. Roaburjgh, ros, 6d, 


Natural History, Cassell's New. Laited bv Prof Po Mariin DUNCAN, MB, 
RRS, FGS With Contributions by Pimoent Scanttic Writers. Complete im 
Sin Vols. Wath about 2,000 high class Hlustrations  dvatra crown gto, cloth, gs each 


Natural History, Cassell’s Popular, With about 2,000 Lugravings and 


Coloured Plates Complete im Four Vols. Cloth pait, 42s 
Nature, Short Studies from. Illustrated. 55s. 


Nimrod in the North; or, Hunting and Fishing Adventures in the Arctic 
Regions. By Freperick SCHWATKA,  Elustrated, 75 fd 


Nursing for the Home and for the Hospital, A Handbook ot ly CaATHL- 
hint J Woop. Cheap Fdrtian, 1s, 6d, Cloth, 2s, 


On the Equator. By H. Dt W.  Ilustrated with Photos. 35 6d 

Our Own Country. Si, Vols With 1,209 Hlustrations, Cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
Outdoor Sports and Indocr Amusements. With nearly 2,000 Hlustrations. gs 
Painting, Practical Guides to. With Coloured Plates 


Animal Painting in Water Colours by Neutral Tint, A Course of Painting in 
Eo fayker 5, Ky RK VP batch 55 

China Painting By J lorence Lewis ss mre centne an Water Colours. ly 

Figure Painting in Water Colours Ii) B Water Colour Painting Book. By R. F 
Macarthur and J Moore 7s 6d Pench ss 

Fewer Painting in Water Colours. I irst Landscape Painting in Oils. By A F 
asl Second Sernes Cloh es cach Carale 24s 


Sketching from Nature. By Aarm Fenley 158. 
Paris, Cassell’s Illustrated Guide to. 15. , cloth, 2s. 
Parliaments, A Diary of Two. Ky H W. Lucy, The Disrael Parhament, 
1874- 1880. 128. The Gladstone Parhament. 12s. 


Paxton’s Flower Garden. By Sir JOSEPH PAXTON and Prof. LINDLEY, Revisec 
by THomas Baines, F.R H.S. ‘Three Vols. With 100 Coloured Plates. 41 18. each, 


Selections from Cassell d- Company's Publications, 








Peoples of the World, The bv Dr. Ronert Brows, Vols. I. to V. now 
ready, With Hilustrations. 78 6d. each. 


Perak and the Malays. By Mayor FRED MCNAIR Illustrated — 108, 6d 


Photography for Amateurs. By 7. C. Meeworrn. Illustrated, 1s ; or cloth, 
ts. Gl, 


Phrase and Fable, Dictionary of. Bvthe Rev Dr PRiwtk. CAeap Hadition, 


Lncarged, cloth, 4s 6d. , or with leather bich, 4s) 64 
Pictures from English Literature. With Full page Mlustrations. | 5s. 
Pictures of Bird Life in Pen and Pencil Illustrated ars 


Picturesque America. Complete in | our Vols., with 4% TP aquisite Steel Plates, 
and about 800 Original Wood Fugravings. £2 25 cach 
Picturesque Canada. Wauith about 600 Onginal TWiustrations. Two Vols., 
€ Li 3s. cath 


Picturesque Europe. Complete in Five Vols. J ach contammey 13 Exquisite Steel 
Plates, from Orginal Drawings, and nearly 20 > Ouginal Ddestranons £10 10s. 5 
halt morocco, £15 19. p morocco gilt Le65s 0 Phe Portr an Lutiios as pubhshed in 


Ad 
hive Vols., 18s each, of which Four Vols are now ready 


Pigeon Keeper, The Practical. By Li.wis Wricit. Illustrated. 35. 6d. 


Pigeons, The Book of. Hiv Ronerd Porton. PT ditedand Arranged by Lrwis 
Wrient, Wath so Coloured = lates and numerous Wood bogravings. 31s. od, half- 
Inoroccu, Jt as 


Poems and Pictures. With numerous Hlustrations. 5s. 
Poets, Cassell's Miniature Library of the :— 


Burna Two Vols os tr) Milton J TueN is ow 6d, 

Mvaiuoti TuaVils oo tat Beott Twat WoooN al 

Hood [wo Nuls os fet Sheridan and Goldsmith ¢ Voly gs 6. 
hung Glow  lwodoly ow 6d Wordsworth JweVads as cd 


Shakespeare. Juche Vols, tu leo, rss 


Police Code, and Manual of the Criminal Law. [iy ©. 12 Howarp Vinci vt, 


MP, late Diestor of Criminal Investigations 2s 


Popular Library, Cassell's. .\ Sernes of New and Onginal Works (loth, as each, 


ae nea Em jaa ; eT ; 1 Domestic Folk Lore 

we eligttounr evolution in the f&£ix- t fiiaiss 
teenth Century The wey Rowland Will Preacher and 
Bneliah Journalism. Boswell and Johnson their Companions 


The Huguenots 


Our Coloma) Empire and Contempo ir.es 


‘the Youn Man 1 the Battle of Life The Scottish Covenanters 
John We: ley History of the Free-Trade > 
The Story of the Enghsh Jacobtis England posse 


Poultry Keeper, The Practical Hy lL... Wricgitr. With Coloured Plates and 


Liusiiatons oan Od 


Poultry, The Book of. By Liwis Wriant. fopader Tdiften. With Wustra- 


tions on Wood, rox od 


Poultry, The Illustrated Book of. oT. Wrigtt. With Fifty: P vquisite 


Coloured Plae-, and numerous Wood Engravings Cloth, 316 6d), hallemorocco, he as. 


Rabbit Keeper, The Practical. Ih ( UNicULUS. Hlustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Rainbow Series, Cassell’s. Con usting of New ard Original Works of Romance 


and Acventuie by Leading Writers. 1g2 pages, crown 8yo, price is. each 
Ae it wav Written By Ss busy | A Crimson Stain By A BRADSHAW, 
Morgan's Horror Ry G MANVILeE PENN 


Rays from the Realms of Nature. [3\ the Rev. |] Nii. VE A) Hlustrated as. 6d. 


Selections from Cassell ¢ Company's Publications. 
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Red Library of English and American Classics, The. Suff covers, rs. each ; 
cloth, 2s each; or half-calf, marbled edges, 55. each 


Washi n Irving's Sketch-Book. American Humovr. 
The Last Days of Palmyra. Sketches by Boz 


Macaulay's Lavs and Selected Essays. 


arry Lorrequer. 
The Old Curiosity Shop. 
The Heart of Midlothian. ens. 
Tha T.aat Nawa of Pamnatii The Taliaman 


Romeo and Juliet. fiditron de Luxe. Viustrated with Twelve Superb Photo- 
gravures trom Ortginal Drawings by F. Dicnswg, ALR A £5 55. 


Royal River, The: The Thames, from Source to Sea With Descriptive Text 


and a Senes of besuuful Engravings., £2 as. 

Russia. By D. MACKENZIE WALLACE, M.A. 55. 

BRusso-Turkish War, Cassells History of. Wrath about 500 Illustrations. Two 
Vols., 9s each, library binding, One Vol, 15> 


Sandwith, Humphry. A Memoir by his Nephew, T. Ht wreiky WARD. 75. 6@ 
Saturday Journal, Cassell’s. Yearly Volume. 6s. 
Science for All. I[idited by Dr. RoBERrT BROWNE, M A., F.L.S., &e. Wath 


1,800 Illustrations. Five Vols, qs each. 


Sea, The: Its Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, and Herolsm. Ly 


F Wiymrer Wath 400 Iilustrations Four Vols., 78 Od cach, 
Sent Back by the Angels. And other Ballads of Hlome and Hlomely Lafe. By 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M Al qs) 6d. 


Shakspere, The Leopold. With goo Ilustrations, and an Introduction by F. J. 
FURNIVALL, Sinall gto, cloth, 6s , cloth gilt, 7s. Od. , hhalf-morucce, rus. od , full 
morocco, £1 1s, 


Shakspere, The Royal. With Exquisite Steel Plates and Wood I*fgravings. 
‘Lhree Vols oss) each, 
Shakespeare, Cassell's Quarto Edition. Vdited by CuAaki ts and Marky CowDbin 


CLARKE, and contenmg about coo Tustraidons by Ho CG Sttoes Complete i 
Three Vols, cloth palt, gy 5s —- Vso pulsished an Three separate Volumes, mi clot, 
viz t—‘Lhe Combuir-, 218, Lhe Histemicar Prays, 18s 6d., bho Paautbies, ayss 


Sketching from Nature in Water Colours By Aakon PeNtcy. With Llus- 


trations a Chromo Lithography 158 

Smith, The Adventures and Discourses of Captain John. [by Jolin Asutoun. 
Illustrated. 58 

Sports and Pastimes, Cassell’s Book of. Wath more than 800 Hlustrruons and 
Coloured Frontuspiece = 768 pages, 7- od 


Steam Engine, The Theory and Action of the: for Practical Men. lby W. 4! 
NOKINCOTT, C Ie 38 Gu. 
Stock Exchange Year-Book, The. By ‘}iomMASSHKINALK. 108. Od. 


Stones of London, The. By LE. bk. biower. td. 


“Stories from Cassell’s.” od. each, cloth lettcred, gd. each 
My Aunt'’s Match-s 1) lng. “Running Pitot.” 
Told by her Sister, The Morigaye Money. 
The Suver Lock. Gourlay brothers 
é A Great Mistake. 

*,* The above are also issued, Three Volumes in One, cloth, price 2s. each. 
Bunlight and Shade. With numerous Lxquisite Lngravings. 7». ¢d. 
Telegraph Guide, The. Illustiated. 1s. 

Trajan. An Amencan Novel. Hv H. F. KEENAN. 7s. 6d. 


Transformations of Insects, The. Ly Irof. P. MARIIN Duncan, M.B, FAK». 


With 26@c lilustiations, ca. 


Sehcrts prom Cassell & Company's Publuations. 


Treatment, The Year-Book of. A Criucal Review for Practitioners of Medicine 
and Surgery. 5s. 


Twenty Photogravures of Pictures in the Salon of 1885, by the leadin Ine 


French Artists In Portfolio, Only a limited number of copies have ‘been produc 
terms for which can be obtained of all Booksellers. 


“Unicode”: The Uuiversal Telegraph Phrase Book. 2s. 4d. 
United States, Cassell's History of the By Epmunp O1litr. With 600 


[ustrations, ‘Three Vols., gs each 


United States, Constitutional History and Political Development of the. By 


Simon STHERNE, of the New York Bar 55 


Universal History, Cassell’'s Dlustrated. With nearly ONE THousann 
JinestRations, Vol | Early and Greck History.—Vol Ji The Roman Per.od.— 
Vol TEL. ‘The Middle Ages --Vol IV) Modern History gs each 


Vicar of Wakefield and other Works by OLIVER GOrDSMitH. Hlustiated. 3s. 6d. 
Wealth Creation. Ky A. MONGREDIFEN. 5s. 


Westall, W., Novels by. Popular Fditions Cloth, 25. each. 


The Old Factory | Red Ryvington. 
Ralph Norbreck’s Trust - 


What Girls Can Do. By Prynris BRowsk 9 28) 6d 


Wild Animals and Birds: ther Haunts and Habits. By Dr ANnDrew 
Wiisos | PHhastrated =o 78) fa 


Wild Birds, Famillar. First and Second Senes. By WoSwaysranp. With 4o 


Culoured Plates mench sas 6d each 


Wild Flowers, Familiar. Bv loi Herve, 1.1.8, 1.8 \ Five Senes. With 


40 Coloured Plates tneach 128) od. each 
Winter in India, A. By the Ru Hon, W. I. Banter, MOP 5s. 
Wise Woman, The. By GiokGr MACDONALD «2s 6d 
Wood Magic: A bkable. By RICHARD JIELPE RIES 65, 


World of the Sea. ‘Jranslited from the French of Moourn Lanpos, by the 
Very Kev. Ho Markiyn Hani, MA Hiustrated Cloth os 


World of Wit and Humour, The. With goo Illustrations = Cloth, 75 6d, cloth 
gilt, galt edges, re. od, 


wore of Wonders, ane; Two Vols. With goo Ilustrations. = 7s. Gd each. 
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MAGAZINES, 

The Quiver, for Sunday Reading. Monthly, 6d. 

Cassels Family Magazine. Monthly, 7d. 

‘Little Folks” Magazine. Monthly, od. 

The Magazine of Art, Monthly, ts. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal, Weekly, rd.; Monthly, 6d. 
*,° full particulars of CASSELL & COMPANYS Monthly Serial 

Pablicationa, numbering upwards of 50 Works, will be found in 


Cassin & Company's COMPLETE CATALOGL ky sent post free on 
appli ation, 
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Catalogues of CASSELL & COMPANY'S Pon. ICATIONS, which may be had. at all 
Booksellers’, or will be sent post free on application to the Publishers :— 

CassEit’s COMPLETE CATALOUUE, containing particulars of One Thousand 
Volumes. 

Casse..’s CLassiFirp CATAlocue, in which ther Works are arranged according 
to price, from Ara pence to twenty-five Guineas. 

Cassec.’s Epucarionat CaraLoctr, contaimmng particulars of Cassetie & 
Company's Educational Works and Students Manuals. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Luagate fill, Londo 





Selections from Cassel! & Company's Publu ations. 
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Bibles and Religions Works. 


Bible, The Crown Illustrated. With about 1.000 Onginal Hlustrations. With 


References, &c. 1,248 pages, crown gto, cloth, 7s od. 


Bible, Cassell’s Tlustrated Family With coo Tlustranons. Leather, gilt 


edges, £2 108, ; full morocco, £3 108 
Bible Dictionary, Cassell’s. With nearly 600 Ilustrations. 7s. 6d. 


Bible Educator, The. Edited bv the Very Rev. Dean PLUMprre, D.D., Wells. 
With Illustrations, Maps, Ac. Four Vols., cloth, 6s each 


Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress (Cassell’s Illustrated). Demy qto. Illustrated 
throughout. 75. 6d 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. With Ilustrations. Popular Hdition, 38. 6d. 
Child’s Life of Christ, The. Complete in One Handsome Volume, with abort 


200 Ouiginal Ulustrations, Demy qto, gut cdyes, 21s 


Child’s Bible, The. With 200 Hlustrations Demy 4yto, 830 pp. 1.4370 Thousand, 
Cheap f/idttion, 75 Od 


Church at Home, The. .\ Senes of Short Sermons. By the Rt. Rev. ROWLEY 
Hii, 1) 1), Bishop of Sodor and Man 5s 





Commentary, The New Testament, for English Readers. Fdited by the 
Re Rev C.J. Ecitcore, 221), Lord Bishop oo Gtoucester and Bristul. In Three 
Volumes, 215. each 


Vol 1—The Fou: Gospels. 
Volt I1—The Acts, Romaus, Corinthians, Galatians. 
Vow T)L--The remaining Books of the New Tostament. 


Commentary, The 01d Testament, for English Readers. Kuited by the Rt 
Kes € J Facnott, 2D, Lord Bishop ot Gloucester and Bristol Complete in 
5 Vols, zits cach 


Vol. 1 —Genesis to Numbers Vol If! —Kings I to Esther. 
Vol 11—Deuteronomy to Samue}) II Vil 1\ —Job to Isaiah. 
Vu \ —Jeremiah to Malachi 


Day-Dawn in Dark Places; or Wanderings and Work in Bechwanaland, 
South Africa. Bythe Rev Joun Macainzu.  Wlustrated throughout. 35. 6d 


Difficulties of Belief, Some. I'y the Rev. T. ‘DrignwoutH SHore, M.A, 


New and Cheap Aaition ey 6d 


Dore Bible. With 230 Illustrations Ly Gusiwwr Dore. 2 Vols., cloth, £2 10s. ; 
Persian morocco, £3 108 3 Orygnal dition, « Vols., cloth, £8 


Early Days of Christianity, The. Bythe Ven Archdeacon FARR AR, D.D., F.RS. 
LinkaAk’s Puorrion ‘Two Vols, 24s , morocco £2 28 

PortrarR Bptriok Complete in One Volume, cloth, 68 , cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d., Persian morocco, ros. Gd. , tree-call, 155. 


Family Prayer-Book, The. Kdited by Rev. Canon GiruitT, M A., and Rev. 


». Makin. Extra crown gto, cloth, 5% 3 morocco, 18> 


Geikie, Cunningham, D.D., Works by :— 


urs#with the Bible Si. Vols 6s euch Old Testament Characters 6 
pateride on Life. 3 6! The Lite and Words of Christ. Two Vols, 
The Precious Promises. 2s 6d cloth, 3% Sésdents’ Lattion, Two Vols, 
The English Reformation. 55 


Glories of the Man of Sorrows, The. Sermons preached at St. James's, 
Piccadilly. By the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Htn1. 2s. 6d. 


Gospel of Grace, The. By A [LINDFSIE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
7 [i—2 86 


Selections from Cassell & Company's Publications. 
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“Heart Chords.” A Senes of Works by Eminent Divines. Bound in cloth, red 
edges, One Shilling each. 


My Father. Byte Right Rev. Ashton Oxenden, My Boul. Rythe Rev P B Power MA 





Jate ea er Montreal My Growth in Divine Life. By the Rev. 
My Bible haa Ru Kev, W, Boyd Carpenter, Prebendary nes Sa 16, MA 
Rishup of My Hereaf y the Very Kev Dean Bicker- 
My Work for ‘God. By the Right Rev, Bishop stetis 
u ‘oujaal he hee ae er Se eee my Welk with God. By tne Very Kev Dean 
bjeot in e@ Ven. Archdeacon ontgome 
” varrat, DD y My Aids to the Divine Life. By the Very 
v Aspirations. Kythe Key G Matheson, 1) D Rev Dean Boyle : 
Emon oo Life. Uythe Kev Preb Chad: My Sources of Strongth. By the Ker FE. 
wick oun MA Secretzry of the Wesleyaa 
My Body, May the Rev Prof W G Blaikie, D D i.sionary Society. 


Life of Christ, The. Hy the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.R S., Chaplain- 
in-Ordinary to the Queen. 

InLusTRATED Enrtion, with about joo Original Hlustrations, Eatra crown 4to, 

cloth gilt edges, a18., morocco antique, 425 

Linkary Eurrion Two Vols. Cloth, 24s . morocco, 426 

Biyyou yoiti0on Five Volumes, in box, ros. 6d. the set. 

Porurak Enitrion ui One Vol. 8vu cloth, 6s.; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d , Persian 

morocco, gilt edges, sos. 6d. ; tree calf, 15% 


Marriage Ring, The. By WitnramM LANpeELS, D.D. Bound in white 


leatherette, gilt edges, in box 65 , moracco, 8s, od 


Martyrs, Foxe's Book of. With atout 200 Illustrations. Imperial 810, 732 
pages, cloth, 128 , cluth pailt, gilt edges, 155. 


Moses and Geology; or, The Harmony of the Bible with Scionce. Ly 
Samui. Rinns, Ph), F RAS. Hilustrated = Cheas Afton. os. 


Music of the Bible, The. Hiv J. Sraintk, MoV, Mus Doc. 2s 6d, 


Near and the Heavenly Horizons, The. 13) the Countess Di GaASPARIN. 15.3 
cloth, 2s 


Patriarchs, The. By the late Rev, W. Hasna, DD, and the Ven. Archdeacon 
Norais, Bol as tut 


Protestantism, The History of. Bvthe Rev. TP A Warton, LED Contaming 


upwards of G00 Original Pilustiations  Phree Vols, e7s), Library Edition, jos 
Quiver Yearly Volume, The. With 250 high-class PMfustrations. 75. 6d. 


Revised Version—Commentary on the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment. My the Rev Wo od. Hesaany, Ban ps 6d 


Sacred Poems, The Book of. I'cited by the Kev. Canon Baynis, M.A. Wath 


THustrations, Cloth palt cages, 5%. 


St. George for England; and other Sermons preached to Children. By the 
Kev 1. ‘TeignmMoutn Suore, M.A 5s. 


8t. Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Ven. Archdeacon Fark vr, D.D., 
b RLS. Chaplen in-Ordmary to the Queen. 
LiWkARY Baitson ‘Lao Vols, cloth, 248.3 morocco, 42s, 
ILLUSTRATED beprtios, compete in Qne Volume, with about joo Tlustrations, 
£1 is... moroceo, £2 2. 
Portcar Enirion, One Volume, 8vo, cloth, 68.3 cloth, salt edses, 95 éd.3 
Persian morocco, ros. od , tree calt, 155, 


Secular Life, The Gospel of the. Sermons preached at Oxford. By the Hon. 
W. 1H FREMANTLE, Canon of Canter oury. 5s. 


Sermons Preached at Westminster Abbey. By ALFRED Barry, D.D., L. Cols; 


Primate of Australia. 5s. 


Shall] We Know One Another? By the Rt. Rev. J.C. Ry.e, D.D., Iistup of 


Liverpool Aew and Anlarged Fartion., Cloth limp, 1s. 
Simon Peter: His Life, Times, and Friends. By I. Hopper. 5s. 
Voice of Time, The. [3) Joun Sikoub. Cloth gilt. rs. 


Selections from Cassell & Company's Publications, 








Elucational @Works and Students’ Manuals. 


Algebra, The Elements of. [5\ Prof. WALLACE, M.A,, 15. 


Arithmetics, The Modern School By GrorGrt Ricks, BSc. Lond. With ‘Test 
Cards (List on appliration.) 
Book- Keeping :— 
Book-Keeping for Schools, By Theodore Jones, 28° cloth, 38. 
Rook-Keeping forthe Milhon, By To Jones, 2s ; cloth, 3s. 
Books for Jones’s System — Ruled Sets of, 25, 
Commentary, The New Testament. Fdited by Bishop Linicoir Handy 


Volume } dition. Suitable for School and general use. 


St. Matthew 3s od Romans 3s ad Titus, Philemon, Hebrews, 

Bt Mark. >» Corinthians I and II 3 and James Fi 

8t. Luke ow tt Galatians, Ephesians, andj| Poter, Jude, and John 2 

8t John ww ud Philippians 3 The Revelation 3 

The Acts of the Apostles | Colossiaux, Thessalonians, | An Introduction to the Noy 
e od and Timothy. Testamont. sy oi 


Commentary, Old Testament. Iidited bv Bishop ELLicori, Handy Volume 
Edition Suitable for School and general use. 


Genesis. 3. 6d, Leviticus. ws | Deuteronomy -» 6d 
Exodus 3 Numbers 2s td. 


Copy-Books, Cassell's Graduated. ( omplete in 18 Books 2d, each 

Copy Tooks. The Modern School. ( omplete in i2 Books 9 ed cach, 
Drawing Books for Young Artists. 4 Books. od cach 

Drawing Books, Superior. 3 Bweoks, Prnted in bac-sunde by Lithogniphy, 


price 55 each 
Drawing Copies, Cassell s Modern School Freehand. jist Grade, 1s 3 Second 


(rade, os 


Drawing Copies, Cassell's Standard. In 7 Books. Price 2d each 
Energy and Motion.. A Text-Book of Elementary Mechanics. })) WILLIAM 
Paict, MV Eblustrated ors oa 


English Literature, A First Sketch of, trom the Tarhest Portod to the Present 
‘line By Prot Eli iy Meontiy zs 6d 


Euclid, Cassell’s. Jududby Prot, Warkvr, VMEOoas 
Euclid, The First Four Books of. In paper, od. , cloth, gel 


French, Cassell's Lessons in  Acw und Nevised fiddition, Varto |. and H., each 
24, 6d , complete, 4s Gd Keyyas Gd. 

French-English and English-French Dictionary. /atiuely New und Enlai ged 
Aatition 1,150 pages, ovo cloth, ys Gd, 

Galbraith and Haughton’s Scientific Manuals. Jy the Kev, Prof. GALBRAIIN, 
M \V, andthe Kev Prot) Hatcuron, MD, DCL 


Arithmetic % 6d Optics 2s 6d 
Plane ‘imgonometry © 5 ol Hydrostaticy. 3 6d 
Euchd Books J i) iii sod Buoks IV, Astronomy. 55 
VN VIO 8 ud Steam Engine 3 &! 
Mathematical Tables os 6 Algebra ‘art Tcl th, as 6d rere pr tal 
Mechanics. yp ou Tides and Tidal Currents, with lidal Carus, 5 


German-English and English German Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 

German Reading, First Lessons in. By A. JAGST. Illustrated, 18, 
German Reading, Modern. I'v Prof. HIkiINREMANN. 15, 6d. 

Handbook of New Code of Regulations. By JOHN FF. Miss ois , cloth, 2s. 


Historical Course for Schools, Cassell'’s. Illustrated throughout, IT Stories 
from English History, rs I] —‘The Simple Outhneot English Histury, 1», 3d 
ViI.—The Class History of England, 25 6d. 


Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. By J. Kk. BEARD, D.D., and C, 


yak, BV Crown 226 ara pp, as 6d. 


Selections from Cassi! & Company's Publications, 


Little Folks’ History of England. 33) Is. ( xaim. KNOX. With 30 Hlustrations. 
1s. 6d. 


Making of the Homs, The: A Book of Domestic Economy for School and Home 
Ure. By Mrs Samurte A. BAKNEIA 1s 6d 
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Marlborough Books. 
Arithmetic Examples. « ; French Exercises 3 6d 
Arithmetic Rulew. 16 “l | French Grammar .4 6d 


German Grammar 13s «! 
Music, An Elementary Manual of. By Hrsky Iorsiin. 1s. 
Natural Philosophy. [iv Rev. Prof. Hatauros, k RS. Wnstrated. 3s. 6d. 
Popular Educator, Cassell’s. New and Zhoroughly Revised Edition. Wustrated. 


throughout. Complete in Six Vols, ss each, orin Three Vols , half calf, gas the set 


Physical Science, Intermediate Text Book of. By F. Ho Bowman, D.Sc, 
ERAS, FAS  Ulhastrated 35. 6d 


Seaders, Cassell's Readable. (arefully graduated, extremely interesting, and 
hustrated throughout. (/.a54 on application ) 


Readers, Cassell’s Historical. Jilustrated throughout, printed on superior paper, 
and strongly bound in cloth, (4.03840 application ) 


Reader, The Citizen With Preface by the Riu Hlon W. E Forstirk, M.P. 1s. 6d 
Readers, The Modern Geographical. Hiustiated throughout and strongiy bound 


incloth, Jest on applivation ) 


Readers, The Modern School. [lustrated. | /.e3f 07 applecuti ) 
Reading and Spelling Book, Cassell's Illustrated. 15 
Right Lines; or, Form and Colour. Wiaith Hiustranens 1s, 


School Manager’s Manual [yf ¢ Mitts, MiAL as. 
Shakspere Reading Book, The. [35k HH Courinonm Bowrsn M.A Ilustrated. 


ys. Gd. Also assued inv Phiee Books, rs) cach. 
Shakspere's Plays for School Use. 5 Hooks. Whustrated. 6d) each. 
Spelling, A Complete Manual of. Ii [| 1) Moriit, LI.1) ts. 
Technical Manuals, Cassell’s. [lustiated throughout .— 


Handrailing and Staircasing 3. ¢d ' Machinists and Engineers, Drawing for 
Bricklayers, Drawing for. } as 6d 

Building Construotion. -s Motal-Plate Workers, Drawing for. 15 
Cabinot-Makers, Drawing for Model Drawi 


. 
Orthographical and Isometrical Projec- 
on 4. 


s 
Carpenters and Joiners, Drawing for. 


Tt, oc. 
Gothic Btonework. 3 


} Practical Perspective 3 
Linear Drawing and Practical Geometry 


| Stonemasons, Diawing for. 35. 
applied Meohanics. Ky Prt Rk S_ Ball, 
LD ow 





as 
Linear Drawing and Projection The 
two Vals in One, 3 6d | Systematic Drawing and Shading. By 
Charles Kyan as 


Technical Educator, Cassell’s. Illustrated rhroughout. Popular Edition, in 


Four Vols. as) each 


Technology, Manuals of. uited bv Prof. Avrion, F.R.S., and RICHARD 
Wormert, se, M.A Tustrated throughout 


The Dyeing of Textile Fabries By Prof | Spinning Woollen and Worsted By W.S. 
Huminel ss | Baght Mclaren 4s Od 

Watoh ans Clock Making. By 1D) Glasgow Design in Textile Fabrics By fF R Avsheo- 
as Oc], ursgt gu OC 

Steel and Iron By W H Greensool, FOS, Practical Mechanics Hy Prot Perry, M E- 
Asx MICA  .&e ss p od. 


Cutting Toole Worked by Hand and Machine. By Prof Smith 3 6d 
Other Volumes in preparation, A Prospectus sent post free on appln ation, 


Selectacns fram Cassell & Companys Publications, 








Books for Poung People, 


“Little Folks” Half-Yearly Velume. With 200 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. , or cloth 
galt, 5s. 

Bo-Peep. A Book for the Little Ones. With Onginal Stories and Verses. 
iliustrated throughout. Boards, 2s. 6d ; cloth gilt, 38. od. 


The “Proverbs” Series. Consisting of a New and Orizinal Series of Stones ov 
Popular Authors, founded on and iliustrating well-known Proverbs. Wath Four Hlus- 
trations in each Book, printed on a tint. Crown 8vo, 160 pages, cloth, 2». 6d. each 


Fritters, or, “It's a Long Lane that has Major Monk's Motto; or, “Look Bofore 
no Turning” By sarah Pitt you Leap” Ky the Rev F Langbrulge 
Trixy, or, “Those who Live in Glass Tim Thomson’s ‘trial; or,“ All is not Gold 

Houses shouldn't throw Stones” by that Glitters” Ky Gore Weatherly 
Maygie Symington Ursula’s Stumbling - Block; or, “ Pride 
e Two Hardcasties; or,‘ A Friend in comes before a Fall” Ky Julia Coddard, 
Need is a Friend Indeed” by Made- Buth's Life-Work, or, “No Pa.ns, no 
line Bonavia Hunt Gains” Ly the Rev. Joseph Juhuson. 
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The “Cross and Crown” Series. Consisting of Stores founded on incidents 
which occurred during Religious Persecutions of Past Days | With Four Tlustrations 
in each Kook, punted ona tint Crown 8vo, 250 pages, 2s od. each 

By Fire and Sword a Story of the No XIII; or, The Story of the Lost 
Huguenots by Uhonis Archer Vestal A fle of Lathy Chiistiaa Days, By 


Adam Hepburn's Vow a Jaleo of Kirk Lina Marshall, 
and Covenant By Annic dS Swan. 
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The World’s Workers. A Sencs of New and Onginai Volumes by Popular 
Authors. With Portraits printed on a tint as Frontuspiece. 1s each. 


Charles Dickens By his 1 idest Daughter Abraham Linooln. By Lrnest | oster 
Bir Titus Balt and George Moore. 11 | David Livingstone, By K. bert Suules 
rhley . 
Florence Nightingale, Catherine Marsh, | eoarKe a ees aud Audrew Reed. By 
erences paler hate iver pa peal Richard Cobden By K Gowing 
ard (° ae ov Davie Alldider 
Dr Gute: Father Mathew, Elihu sSur- Benjamin Franklin By L M Tomkinson. 


ri H + kev. : Handel By J beac larke 
matt, Jouep. Livesey iy the Rev. J We | enor, the Artist ity the Rev. S.A Swaine 
Sir Henry Havelock and C>Jin Campbell, George and Bobert Btephenson. By ct. L. 
Lord Clyde By LL. Puillips, Matdéuux. 
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The “Chimes” Series. Each containing 64 pages, with Lllustrations on every 
page, and handsomely bound im cioth, 15, 
Bible Chimes Contam Bible Verses for Ll very 
Day im the Month 
Daily Chimes Verses from the Pou ts for 
Lvery Day in the Month 


Holy Chimes Verses for Lvery Sunday in the 


your 
Old World Chimes Verses frotu old writers tur 
l very Day wnthe Mouth 





New Five Shilling Books for Boys. With Original Illustrations, printed on a 
tint. Cloth gilt, 55 each. 
“Follow my Leader,” or, the Boys of 
Templeton By Talbot Baines Ro cad 


Fer Portune and Glory, a Story of the 
Soudan War. By J-ewis Hough 


The Champion of Odin, or, Viking Life in 
the Days of Old. ity J Fred Hodgetts 
Bound by a Spell, or. the Hunted Witch 
of the Forest. By the Hon. Mrs. Greene. 
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New Three and Sixpenny Books for Boys. With Original Illustrations, printed 
onatint. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 
On’ Board the “ Esmeralda;” or. Martin In Quest of Gold; or, Under the Whanga 


Leigh’s Log. By johnc Hutcheson alle By Alfred St. Johnston. 
For Queen and King, or, tha Loyal ’Prentice. By Henry Frith. 











The “Boy Pioneer” Series. By Exwarp S. Eviis. With Four Full-page 
Illustrations in each Book, Crown 8vo cloth, 2s. 6d, each. 
Ned in the Woods. A Tale of Early Days Ned on the River A Ta'c of Indian River 


in the West Warfare 
Ned in the Block House. A Story of Pioncer Lue in Kentucky 


Selections from Cassell & Company's Publications. 
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The ‘‘Log Cabin” Series. By EpwarpS. Liuis. With Four Full-page Mus- 


trationsin each. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Lost Trail. | Camp-Fire and Wigwam 


Sixpenny Story Looks. All iiastiniett and containing Interesting Stories by 


well-known Writers 








ttle Content ' Little Pickles 
he Smugglier’s Cave. Theo Boat Club 
Little Lissie The Elchester College Boys 
ittle Bird. My First Cruise 
he Boot on the Wrong Foot The Little Peacemaker. 
Luke Barnicott. i The Delft Jug 


Helpful Nellic, and other Stories 


The “Baby's Album” Series. four Books. cach contaming about go Illustri- 
tions. Price 6d. each. or cloth gilt, 1 each. 


Baby's Album | Fairy's Album. 
Dolly’s Albuin | Pussy’s Album 


Illustrated Books for the Little Ones ¢( ontaining interesting Stones. All 


Illustrated. ‘rs each. 
Indoors and Out ! Our Pretty Pets 
Bome Farin Fricnds | Our Schoolday Hours. 


Creatures Tame 


Those Golden Bands 
| Creatures Wild 


Littio Mothors and their Children 


———— 


Shilling Story Books. All IIlu.truted, and containing Interesting Stones. 
Thorns and Tangles Shag and Do)) 
The Cuckoo in the Robin's Nest Aunt Lucia'’s Locket 
John’s Mistake The Magic Mirror 


The Cost of Revenge 
Clever Frank 

Among the Redskins 
The Ferryman of Brill, 
Harry Maxwell 


A Banished Monarch 


Poeail's Fairy Flower 

The History of Five Little Pitchers 
pianionds in the Sand. 

Burly Bub 

The Giant's Cradlo 


Cassell’s Children’s Treasuries. }..0cl) Volume contains Stories or Poetry, and 


is profusely Hlustrated (Cloth, 1 each, 

Cock Robin, and other Nursery Rhys mes. The Children’s Joy 

The Queen of Hearts Pretty Pictures and Pleasant Stories 

Old Mother Hubbard Our Picture Book 

Simple Rhymes for Happy Times. _ Tales for the Little Ones 

Tuneful Lave for Merrv Davs Mv Sundav Book of Pictures. 

sade Songs for You Folkar Sunday Garland of Pictures and Stories. 
Pretty Poems for Young Peop 1 Sunday Readings for Little Folks. 
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“Little Folks” Painting Books. With Text. and QOuthne Wlustrations for 


Water-Colour Painting ors each 


Fruita and Blossoms for “Little Folks" The “Little Folks" Illuminating Book 
to Paint Pictures to Paint 

The “Little Folks"' Proverb Painting “Little Folks" Painting Book. 
Book. “Little Folks" Nature Pa:ntang Book 


Another “Little Folks” Painting Book 
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Eighteenpenny Story Books. All Ill! strat. d throuchout, 





ates ae Uiste® Lassics rN vend ane Sea. 
e Queen Ma ‘ e Young Berringtona. 
Up the Ladder } Jeff and Leff ok 
Dick's er +, and other Storics. Tom Morris's Error. 
The Chip) Boy Worth more than Gold. 
Raggice, Bagyics, and the Empcrer “Through Flood—Through Fire,” ana 
yer! from Thorns other Stories 
Faith's Father. The Girl with the Golden Lecks. 


Storics of the Olden Time. 


Selections prom Cassll & Company's Publications, 


a. 
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The ‘‘Cosy Corner” Series Story Books for Children. Each containing nearly 
One Hunprep Picttnes os 6d. each 


See-Baw Stories. 
Little Chimes for All Times 


Wee Wilhe Winkie 
Pet’s Posy of Pictures and 8tories. 
Dot's Story Book. 


Ftory Flowers for Rainy Hours 
Little Talks with Little People. 
Bright Ravs for Dull Dave 

Chats for Small Chatterors 

Pictures for Happy Hours 

Ups and Dowus of a Donkey's Life 
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The “ World in Pictures” Serics. lilustrated throughout. 2s. 6d each, 


A Ramble Round France The Eastern Wonderland (Japan). 
All the Russias Glimpses of South America. 
Chats about Germany. Round Africa. 

The Land «f the Pyramids (Egypt) The Land of Temples (India) 
Peeps into China The Isles of the Pacifio 


Two Shilling Story Books — .\ll Illustrated. 


Ptories of the Tower 


Maid Marjory 
Mr Burke's Nieces 


The Four Cats of the Tippertone. 
Mav Cunningham's Tria) Marion's Two Homos 
The Top of the Ladde; Tow to Little Folks’ Sunday Book 
Reach it Two Fourpenny Bits. 
Little Flotsam Poor Nelly 
Madge and her Friends Tom Heriot 
The Udren of the Court Through Peril] to Fortune 
A Moonbeam Tangle Aunt Tabitha's Waifs 


In Mischief Again 


Half-Crown Books. 


Little Hinges 
Margaiet's Enemy 
Pen's Perplexitics 


Truth will Out 
Fietures of Schoo) Life and Boyhord 
The Young Man in the Battle of Life. By 


Notable Shipwrecks the Rev Dr Tancdets 
Golden Dava The True Glory of Woman By the Rev 
Wonders of Common Things. Dr Lamneels 


Little Empress Joan The Wine Woman By George Macdonald 


Foldier and Patriot (Gcoorge Washnyton 


Picture Teaching Series. J] ach book Illustrated throughout. Feap. q4to, cloth 
gilt, coloured edges, «s 6d) cach 


Through Picture-Land 
Picture Tenching for Young and Old. Storios of Girlhood 
Ebay ai ace e her Dil ede ne ne ga F 
craps o nowledge for e e 8s. -Toes’ Fam 
Ones. The Bo yoiner and Model Maker 
Great Lessons from Little Things. The Children of Holy Scripture. 


Woodland Romances, 


ae 


Library of Wonders. § [lustrated Gift-books for Boys. 25 6d each. 


Wonderful Adventures 
Wonders of Animal Inatinct 
Wonders of Architecture 
Wonders of Acoustics 





W ondors of Water 
Wonderful Escapes 
Bodily Strongth and Skill. 
Wonderful Balloon Ascents 


Gift Books for Children With Colowed Hlustrations. 25 6d. each. 


The Story of Robin Hood 
Sandford and Merton 
Playing Trades. 


Truc Robinson Crusoes. (Plain 
Illustrations 2 
Reynard the Fox. 


The Pilgrim's Progress 


Three aud Sixpenny Library of Standard Tales, &c. All Illustrated and bound 


go cloth gilt. Crown Ovo. 35 6d cach. 


Jane Austen and her Works 
Better than Goo 


Miss.on Life in Greeec and Palestine. 


The Dingy House at Kensington. 
The Romance of Trade 

Th Three Homes. 

My Guardian. 

School Girls. 

Deepdale Vicarage 


In Duty Bound. 

The Half Sisters. 

FeRey Oghivies Inheritance 

The Family Honour. 

Weeki y to wi 
orking to n 

Knilof and his Fables iy W. R & 
Ralston, M A 

Fairy Tales. Py Prof Morley 


Selections from Cassell & Company's Publications. 
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The Home Chat Series. All Illustrated throughout. Feap. gto. Boards, 3s. 6d. 
. each; cloth, gilt edges, ss. each. 


Home Ohat. Half-Hours with Early Explorers, 
Sunday Chats with Our Young Folks. Stories about Animals, 

Peeps Abroad for Folks at Home. Stories about Birds. 

Around and Abou: Old England. Paws and Claws. 
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Books for the Little Ones. 
The Little Doings of some Little Folks Little Folks’ Picture Gallery. With 15° 


By Chatry Cheertul. Hlustrated — 5s. IHustrations — 5% 

The Sunday Scrap Book With One Thou- The Old Fairv Taller Web Original Mustra- 
sand Scupture Pictures, Boards, 59 , clah, tions = Boards, 3 , chith ts 61 
9». Gil 


i With T r » 
Daisy Dimple’s Scrap Book = Contammy afc Mec is Men ope note gee 


abeut 1,000 Pictures Boards, 58 , cloth galt, 


zs tal Three Wise Old Couples With 16 Coloured 
Leslie's So for Little Folks IMlustrated MALO «8 

is 6d saa Old Proverbs with New Pictures. With 
The Little Folk’s Out and About Book. og Pou sume Coloured Plites by Lizne 


Hy Chatty Cheerful Hlustruted 54 Lawson The Text by C Ll. Matéaus oO 


Myself and my Friends = Hy Olive Patch Happy Little People. By Olive Patch, With 
With numerous Hhustrations Gr wi gt 55 Ilustrations 55 


A Parce) of Children By Olive Patch Wath “Little Polka” oe of Music, The- 


numerous PMustrition, Crown gfe 55 [lustrate 1d | ts tt 
Little Folks’ Picture Album. With 168 Elfie Under the Seca Kyl} 1. Pearson, With 
Large Pictures. 55 pull page lilutratiuns = 35 6u. 
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Books for Boys. 


King Solomcn's Mines. By Hf Rider Hag- 
gard sy 

The Sea Fathers By Clements Markham 
Hiustratecl as Gat 

Treasure Island Hy KR oT Stevenson With 
Pull page Hlustrations 5s 

Half-Hours with Early Explorers’ By 
J Frost Wustrated (doth pit, 95 

Modern Explorers. By Thomas! rost, Illus- 
trated, 5s 


Books for all Children. 


Cassell’s Robinson Crusoe, A_ handsome | The Wonderland of Work. By C [.. Matéaux 
1 ae diton, with reo striking Illustrations With numerous Original Mlustrations  Lxtra 


Cruise in Chinese Waters By Cupt Lindley 
Illustrated = 5 


Wild Adventuies in Wild Filaces By Dr 
Gordon Stables, M12, KN Lhustrated 5s 


Jungle, Peak, and Plain. By Dr Gordon 
Stables, RN. Uustrated 55 


O’er Many Lands. on Many Seas By Gordon 
Stables, M D., RN Hlustrated gs. 
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wth, 36 Od , Kilt edges, 5s crown gtu, cloth git, 78) Gd 

Caseell’s Bwiss Family Robinson. _Iilus- Little Folks’ Hohday Album A charmirg 

trated. Cloth, 3s Ou , wilt eclyes, 5s ccllection of States Xoo Tlustrated through. 

Bun Spain Its People and Places, out Crown gta, ch ith aw Ge 
with hiinpses of its History. 3 Tiny Houses and their Builders. By the 
Olive Patch, Wath full-page Illustrations, Author of " Poems Written tor « Child” IHus- 
qs. Ol . [ trated) Feap 4to. cloth grit, gilt edges, gs 

Ramblee| Round London Town, ByC L. Children of all Nations [hen Homes, their 
Matéiux Hlustrated 5s. Schools them Playgrounds With Oryinal 

Favorite Album of Fun and Fancy, The. Lliastrations — 58. 

Illustrated. 3». 6d. Tim Trumble’s “Little Mother.” A New 

Wamiliar Friends. By Ollve Patch. Illus Stury fur Loung Talks By ¢ Lb. Matéaux 
trated = Cloth gilt, 5s | With r& Tustrations by Gtacumell 5s. 

Odd Folks at Home. By C LL Mardéaux, The World's Lumber Room. By Selina Gaye 
With nary 150 Udustrations, Lxtra feap | TMustret das od 
ato, cloth gait, gilt edges gs . The Wonderland of Work. By C L Matéaux 

The Children’s Own Paper With numerous Woeth numerous Orincmel [ustrations, Lxtra 
Nlustrations. Volumes, a cach crown qty, cluth pile, 79. od. 

Field Friends and Forest Foca. By Ohve ' A Moonbeam Tangle.  Onyjinal Fairy Tales. 
Patch. Profusely [ltustrated, Extra foup By Sydney Shadbole Wath numerous Liustra- 
gto, cloth gukt, guilt edges 55 tions = Cloth, gilt edges, 3. od 

Silver Wings and Golden Scales. By One The Children’s Album. Comtaiming nearly 200 
of the Authors of “BPocms Written tor a Engravings, with Shot Stories by Uncle Joha. 
Child.” Miustsat d. Cloth, galt edges, 5s | Cloth git, 38 6d. 





CASSBLL & CUMLANY, Limited, Ludgate (hl, London, Faris, New 


durk and Mechuurne, 


